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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1948 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and H. ALAN ROBINSON 


q This is the seventh in a serics of reviews of recent research on job satisfaction. 


le covers reports 


published during the calendar year 1948 plus any carlicr reports which have just come to the attention 


of the authors 
and in the following issucs of Occupations 
April, 1948; December, 1948.—Tue AutHors 


ype Casuat Reaper who prefers not to 
review all of the evidence might like to 
know these facts: The American Vocational 
Association Research Bulletin [1]' reported 
that heavier teaching loads tended to be as- 
sociated with higher job satisfaction. A 
Factory Survey [6] revealed little change in 
factory workers’ ratings of their companies 
from 1944 to 1948. The authors suggested 
that factories which are doing a better job 
probably have failed to make employees con- 
scious of improvements. A Fortune Survey 
[8] revealed that 93 per cent of the young 
workers sampled found their work enjoyable 
all or some of the time. In a survey of work- 
ers [9] conducted in 1947, without regard to 
age, 77 per cent thought their jobs interesting 
or interesting most of the time. Hurst [/2] 
found that a desire for more knowledge was the 
factor checked first in preference by his em- 
ployees when they were asked what they 
wanted from their work ‘‘in addition to im- 
proved wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions."” Jurgensen [J3] found that female 
applicants for jobs in a particular company 
stressed the type of work as a prime factor in 


'Iealic figures in brackets refer to the Bibliography 
appended to this paper 


Earlicr summaries will be found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock 
April, 1938; October, 1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; 


Harper, 1935 


job preference while males thought first of 
security and advancement possibilities. The 
Standard Register Company [27] discovered 
that employees who had had many jobs else- 
where were more favorably disposed toward 
the company, management, etc., than em- 
ployees who had worked only at this com- 
pany, or who had had only one or two jobs 
elsewhere. 

As these reviews have been written over a 
period of years, it has become obvious that 
growing attention has been paid to the rela+ 
tion between job satisfaction and the entire 
emotional life of the worker. -More dead 
ever before, this year’s research features thd 
emotional life of the individual worker 
The study by Friend and Haggard [1/] pre- 
sents a penetrating investigation of the effect 
of family influences on éccupational adjust 
ment of the worker. It is one of those rare 
books which say something that has not been 
said before 

The summaries that follow are those which 
seemed most pertinent and inclusive. The 
bibliography contains a more extensive list 
of books and articles, dealing with job satis- 
faction and its variables. These handle the 
subject in essentially a qualitative or indirect 
manner. 
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In the six studies which dealt statistically 
with the percentage of workers judged to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs, 11 percentages 
were reported, ranging from 1 to 40 per cent, 
with a median of 11 per cent dissatisfied. 
These studies, added to the others previously 
reported, yield 144 percentages, ranging from 
1 to 92 per cent, with a median of 19 per cent 
dissatistied 

The results of the investigations reported 
below suggest the presence or absence of re- 
lationship between job satisfaction and 
achievement, advancement, age, attitudes 
toward company and management, benefits, 
community conditions, cooperation with 
unions, co-workers, delegation of authority, 
departmental cooperation, education, - effi- 
ciency on the job, employee relations pro- 
grams, family, hobbies and avocations, in- 
terest, length of service, living conditions, 
marital status, nature of the work, number of 
dependents, number of previous jobs held, 
opportunity to voice grievances, personal 
needs, pride in workmanship, productivity, 
recognition, responsibility, salary, security, 
sex, social needs, social status, steady work, 


supervisors, tools and equipment, variety of 
work, work adjustment, working conditions, 
and working hours 


Summaries of Results 


Much of the research on job satisfaction 
reported in chis and previous reviews has been 
incidental to studies of other topics. But 
about once every five years, someone does a 
monumental study of job satisfaction alone. 
The year 1948 produced one such study. 
Friend and Haggard [J/), with the help of 
social case workers and counselors, studied 67 
men and 13 women who came to the Voca- 
tional Counseling Service of the Family 
Society of Greater Boston between 1934 and 
1943. All subjects had from 6 to 15 talks 
with a counselor, over periods ranging from 
four to nine years. All subjects were rated 
by cwo persons on 173 items, after an average 
contact of 130 hours per case 

Those who were rated high in work ad- 
justment were compared with those rated 
low. Those who were rated high in achieve- 
ment were cothpared with those rated low. 
Those who intensely favored or disfavored 
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specific job values were compared with those 
who were less intense. Those who were 
strongly ambivalent were compared with 
those who were negligibly ambivalent. 

The following characteristics were typical 
of the sdbjects who were rated high in ad- 
justement: Their families were closely knit 
They fele less antagonism toward their 
parents, and more affection for their fathers 
They had experienced less sibling rivalry 
They were more independent in making their 
decisions. They showed more capacity to 
reverse adverse conditions of childhood. 
They were less ambivalent, more persistent, 
kept appointments, actively sought work, 
and made vocational progress even in a 
period of economic depression. They did not 
actively defeat themsclves, and were less 
liable to disparage themselves. They were 
more flexible, more willing to risk disappoint- 
ment, favored competition and responsibility, 
and showed generally better mental health. 

The major conclusion appears to be that 
“‘we take our pasts with us to our jobs and 
react accordingly." We attempt to achieve 
on our jobs the identical satisfactions with- 
held from us in our carly lives, and we tend 
to feel toward the boss as we did toward our 
parents. 

Even the extended counseling provided did 
not seem to improve the lows, though it did 
appear to help the highs. High adjustment 
and high achievement did not always go to- 
gether; some of the subjects appeared well 
adjusted at a low level of achievement 
harmonious with their abilities, and some 
high achievers appeared to be driven to their 
efforts by maladjustment. 

Expressed cagerness to find work did not 
discriminate between the well and poorly 
adjusted, but the lows did less about it. 
The lows were more dependent upon their 
families, and also wpon counseling and upon 
education to solve their problems. 

Counselors will be interested in the sug- 
gestion chat clicnts who cannot make up 
their minds may ‘grasp desperately for help" 
yet paradoxically be “‘the least likely to 
capitalize on it"’ because ‘they dare not take a 
chance on themselves by making up their 
minds about work."’ Some of the subjects 
persisted in doggedly pursuing ambitions 
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that were obviously unrealistic, even after 
repeated failures; they were apparently 
vicums of “the powerful tendency of the 
unconscious to repeat unsatisfactory situa- 
tions in the hope of mastering them." 

Supervisors will be interested in the ob- 
servation that, co all of the subjects, ‘Having 
a good boss, fecling that they are appreciated, 
and knowing emotional security seem to mean 
more to them than the opportunity to use 
their skills or aptitudes to the full, more even 
than their rate of pay." The worker who 
suffered from a strong feeling of rejection in 
childhood seeks a boss who can become “‘the 
ideal father figure’’ and who “‘treats you as if 
he likes you and gives you a pat on the back 
once in a while."’ Where the sense of re- 
jection was acute the individuals may carry 
the scars of a “‘wound to their self-esteem. . . 
which in some seems almost incurable.” 
Then the “cherished prize is a sense of per- 
sonal worth which they never had, but which 
they are ever secking. When this sense of 
worthlessness is acute, cach setback on the 
job, no matter how slight, is interpreted as a 
personal attack~-so easily is their wobbly 
self-confidence shattered. . . the people whose 
needs are so exorbitant that they cannot be 
met by satisfactions at work lose out in their 
struggle with the unlaid ghosts of child- 
hood . the chief disparities between our 
Highs and Lows rest not in the mere pos- 
session of good work qualifications, but 
rather in the extent to which the client can 
marshal them; not in aptitudes, but in feel- 
ings, ideas, and attitudes.” 

Research workers will be interested in the 
following statements: “The case material 
does clearly indicate that an awareness of the 
strength of these driving forces in the selec- 
tion of the setting for an occupation, as well 
as the occupation itself, should be woven 
into the counseling process; and that a con- 
ceptual basis for such counseling lies in the 
strong evidence of relationship between the 
press of family deprivations in childhood and 
the job values and satisfactions which are 
sought by the individual as a fulfillment of the 
erstwhile denial. But the counselor's job 
cannot be well completed until occupations 
are systematically studied for the drives com- 
mon to the people in them just as occupations 
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have been studied for characteristic aptitudes 
and skills The current method of 
studying occupations in terms of intellectual 
capacities, skills, aptitudes, and expressed 
interests only, fails to emphasize the under- 
standing needed to help individuals select an 
occupation. Though the work involved in 
studying occupations for their broad emo- 
tional constants would be of enormous pro- 
portions, the rewards would be commensu- 
rate in their contribution to the field of coun- 
scling and industrial relations.” 

In view of these observations, Friend and 
Haggard suggested that counselors might 
screen their clients by means of a technique 
suggested on pages 68-72 of their report, and 
thus limit the intake of persons who are not 
likely to respond effectively to vocational 
counseling. 

The American Vocational Association Re- 
search Bulletin [7] reports an evaluation of 
the job satisfaction of 971 home economics 
teachers by the use of two methods: (1), 
reaction to cach of four general statements 
about liking teaching adapted from a Job 
Satisfaction Blank developed by Robert Hop- 
pock; (2) reaction to a series of items on 
community conditions, living conditions, 
family and marriage, salary, profession, 
school conditions, teaching load. 

The general questions and answers were 


Choose the statement which best tclls how well 
you like teaching. 

(1) Ido not like it 

(2) 1am indifferent to it 

(3) I like it 


4 per cent 
10 per cent 
86 per cent 


Chpose the statement which shows how much 
of the tume you feel satisfied with teaching 
75 per cent 
22 per cent 
} per cent 
Choose the statement which best tclls how you 
feel about changing teaching for some other kind 
of work. 


Q) 


(1) Most of the time 
(2) About half of the time 
(3) Seldom. 


I would like almost any job other than 
teaching in which I could carn as much as 
I am carning now. 5 per cent 
(2) Iam not cager to change (Icave teaching) 
but I would do so if I could get a better 
job. 65 per cent 
I do not know of any job for which I am 
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qualified that would induce me to leave 
teaching §O per cent 


Choose the statement which shows how you 


think you compare with other people 


(1) I like teaching better than most people 
like their jobs 34 per cent 
I like teaching about as well as most 
people like their jobs 63 per cent 
(3) I dislike teaching more than most people 
dislike their jobs } per cent 


Satisfaction appeared to be unrelated to 


It increased as the size of the 
Higher 


marital status 
community increased 
appeared when 
facslitics were casily accessible 


satisfaction 


shopping 
There was 


recreational of 


greater satisfaction when teachers lived with 
their families 

Those teaching home cconomics only were 
better satisiicd than those teaching home 
economics and other subjects. The mean job 
satisfaction score was higher for those teach- 
ing yumior high school pupils than for those 
teaching at other grade levels 

The larger the high school the higher the 
satisfaction of the teachers. More equip 
ment in the home economics department or 
plans for improvement brought more satis- 
faction. A greater amount of supervision 
brought more satisfaction. Larger teaching 
loads tended to be associated with higher job 
satisfaction 

Positive correlations were found between 
job sacusfacuon and salaries, salary increases, 
years of graduate study and years of experi- 
ence in teaching. The correlations 
were not reported except for years of ex- 
0.1691 

Brody [3] used a Hoppock Job Satesfaction 
Blank and weekly cthciency rating reports 
to" ascertain what relationship 


exact 


pericn cir 


exists between efficiency on the job and satis 
faction in work Che study was limited to 
40 workers. They were mainly unskilled 
young women working as machine operators 

Of che group which was on piece work, 
all of them, 100 per cent, liked their jobs.”’ 
Only 70 per cent of the tame work operators 
liked their yobs. In the piece work group 91 
per cent felt satistied with their yobs most of 
the ame. Only 60 per cent of the time work 
group felt satistied most of the time 

As etticiency increased, satistactton with 
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work seemed to increase. Of those in the 
efficient group, 71 per cent liked their work 
and 9 per cent were indifferent toit. Eighty- 
two per cent were satished with, cheir jobs 
most of the ume and 18 per cent were 
satisfied about half the me. Of the group 
judged to be inefficient, 56 per cent liked 
their jobs; 22 per cent were indifferent and 
22 per cent did not I:ke haar take About 
50 per cent of the inefficient group were 
satished with their jobs most of the time 
Forty-four per cent were satistied about half 
the ume, and 6 per cent were seldom sat- 
istied 


Building Operatives Interviewed 


Davis [5] interviewed 400 male building 
operatives and had informal conversations 
with many others. She visited 14 building 
sites in various parts of Scotland and England 
and spent about § minutes on each interview 
Insecurity was often mentioned as a factor in 
discontent. When asked directly 59.1 per 
cent said they felt secure in their employ- 
ment; 16.0 per cent were definitely insecure, 
and 24.3 per cent were doubtful. The men, 
in general, took great pride in their work- 
manship bur felt resentful about their low 
social status 

“In answer to a direct question as to 
whether the men liked their jobs, 77.75 per 
cent said that they liked them definitely. Of 
the total number of reasons given for their 
answers, 34.5 per cent related to the sense of 
freedom and the open air life; 24.7 per cent 
to pleasure in the actual doing of the job, and 

2.0 per cent to the variety the work offered 
The chief reasons given for disliking the job, 
on the other hand, were low wages, 16.8 
per cent; general bad conditions, 11.9 per 
cent; and winter weather, 10.2 per cent.”’ 

A Fortune Survey [8] concerned with the 
“Young People of the United States’’ con- 
tained the questions, ‘How do you feel about 
your present job? Do you feel it inte esting 
and enjoyable almost all of the time, just 
some of the time, or is it hardly ever interest- 
ing and enjoyable?"’ Taszre I shows results 

Hurst [12] reported on ‘A Morale Survey,” 
conducted by means of a questionnaire in his 
own small plant. A full report can be ob- 
tained from the Acroquip Corporation, Jack- 
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Professional 


Executive 


Factory Other 
Laber Liber 


a 
Collar 





61 per cent 
32 per cent 
7 per cent 


All of the ume 
Some of the time 
Hardly ever 


Hourly Paid . 
Shop Employees 
76.74 per cent 
47 per cent 
79 per cent 


Agree } 
Disagree 10 
Don't know 


son, Michigan. Each of 300 employees 
answered a series of questions related to job 
satisfaction. The question and answer most 
directly related to job satisfaction follows: 

Ac Aeroquip I enjoy my work and take 
pride in my job more than any other job I 
have had. (See Tasce II.) 

Employees were also asked to check factors 
they wanted from their work “‘in addition to 
improved wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions." The results which seemed significant 
are shown in order of preference (adapted 
from Hurst) in Tasce III. 

The Standard Register Company [21] pre- 
sented a reproduction of their attitude survey, 
its results, and an analysis of the results in 
Fattory magazine. The administration and 
analysis of the questionnaire given to 1,400 
employees seemed sensitive and thorough. 
The attitude survey fttempted to measure 
six phases: (1) the company in general; 
(2) top management and how it handles its 
problems; (3) divisional heads and how they 
handle their problems; (4) supervisors and 
how they get along with their employees; 
(5) employees’ specific jobs; (6) the effec- 
tiveness of the company's employce relations 
program. 

In a direct question asked about what they 
thought of their jobs, 2 per cent did not like 
them, 13 per cent were not very well satisfied, 
51 per cent liked them pretty well, and 34 per 


cent were very well satisfied. A major. 
difficulry seemed to be the lack of depart- — 


85 per cent 
14 per cent 


59 per cent 
30 per cent 
1] per cent 


64 per cent 41 per cent 
32 per cent 48 per cent 
4 per cent 11 per cent 


Tasze II 


Office, Supervtsion 
Engineers 


Total 
89.32 per cent 
4.85 per cent 
5 83 per cent 


83 60 per cent 
7.41 per cent 
8 99 per cent 


Taace III 


Hourl y 
Paid 


Super- 
wisory Total 


Factors Desired 





Security 1 2 
More knowledge l 
Advancement 3 j 
More credit for work 

done 4 
Recognition 5 
Feeling of pride 6 
More responsibility 7 





mental cooperation; only $6 per cent thought 


it was satisfactory. Male employees were 
more critical of departmental cooperation 
than female employees. 

Eighty-four per cent felt they had good 
supervisors but only 50 per cent said they 
often talked to their supervisors about how 
they were doing. Comments showed that 
they were cager to do so and also eager to be 
praised for a job well done. 

Departments that reacted least favorably to 
their supervisors were, as a rule, least favor- 
able in thinking their efforts were appreci- 
ated. Forty per cent of the employees felt 
their efforts were not appreciated. Most of 
the employees felt that the most important 
favorable factors associated with their jobs 
were security, working conditions, wages, 
and chance for advancement. Overall, older 
employees had-more favorable attitudes than 
younger employees toward the company, top 
management, their supervisors, and their jobs. 
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Employees who had had many jobs else- 
where were more favorably disposed than 
employees who had worked only at this 
company, or who had had only one or two 
jobs elsewhere. This resule will perhaps 
surprise employment interviewers, counselors, 
and psychologists who have assumed that the 
workers who changed jobs frequently are 
chronically dissatisfied. Doubtless some are; 
but this study suggests that the company 
which treats its employees better than other 
companies may find itself more appreciated by 
the workers who have been argund. 


| 


Preferences of 
Job Applicants . 


Jurgensen [13] selected 10 factors which 
seemed to have an important bearing on job 
sauistaction on the basis of earlier research 
His purpose was to obtain data on the relative 
importance of these factors to job applicants 

All 1,360 applicants for jobs in the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company between Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, and August 31, 1946, were asked 
to rank these factors. The returns from 21 
applicants were discarded for failure to follow 
Taste IV is quoted from Jur- 
gensen s report. 

In explanation of the factors listed below 
Jurgensen describes security as steady, sure- 
ness of the job; advancement as the oppor- 
tunity for promotion;’ type of work as in- 
teresting and well liked; company as pride 
co-workers as pleasant, 


directions 


in working there; 


Tasce IV 
Jon Parrerences or MEN anvp Women 


Applic aNnTs 


Level of 
Sex Men Women Srenificance 
Numbers 1,189 150 
l 7 ol 
ol 
Ol 


security 
Advancement 


zw 


Type of work 


Company 
Co-workers 

Pay 

Supervisor 

Hours 

Working condit ans 
Benetits 


MwNéMweNY ® 
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agrecable, good working companions; pay 
as the large income during the year; super- 
visor as considerate and fair; hours as good 
starting and quitting times, a good number 
of working hours, etc.; working conditions 
as comfortable and clean, no noise, heat, cold, 
odors, etc.; and benefits as vacations, sick 
leaves, insurance, etc 

Men seemed more interested in security 
and advancement than women, who seemed 
most interested in the type of work. The 
workers with most dependents attached 
greater relative importance to security, com- 
pany, co-workers, supervisor, and benefits 
Choice of factors seemed more affected by the 
extent of education than by any other vari- 
able. . With advanced education cafne more 
emphasis on the importance of advancement, 
type of work, pay, and working conditions. 

Sales applicants were more interested in 
advancement, type of work, company and 
pay than applicants for mechanical jobs 
Clerical applicants showed a mixture of the 
preference of sales and mechanical applicants. 
Within the area of mechanical work, the 
skilled applicants were more interested in ad- 
vancement and type of work than the un- 
skilled. 

A Factory Survey [6] reported on interviews 
given in 34 states containing 97 per cent of 
the factory workers in the United States. 
Interviews were allotted in proportion to the 
geographical concentration of manufacturing 
workers, type of industry, size of plant, union 
athhation (or lack of it), age group, and sex. 
Workers were asked if they would rate their 
companics as good, average, or poor on pro- 
viding steady work, providing workers with 
good tools and equipment, providing good 
working conditions, handling workers’ 
gricvances, paying fair wages, cooperating 
with unions, and providing opportunities for 
promotion to a better job 

A similar survey had been conducted in 
1944; little change seems to have taken 
place. Factory says that the lack of signifi- 
cant change probably means companies which 
are doing a better job have fatled to make em- 
ployees conscious of improvements 


Mentally Deficient Workers 


O'Brien [17] investigated the vocational 
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adjustment of a group of persons who had 
been released from two Illinois institutions 
for the mentally deficient to live and work in 
the community under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Welfare. Interviews 
and rating scales were used to study 82 per- 
sons; an intensive interview study was made 
of 20 of the 82. , 

The group rated highest in worker satis- 
faction, next in employer satisfaction, and 
lowest in the area of societal contribution. 
Approximately two-thirds of the group were 
rated adequate in employer satisfaction and 
the remainder were partially satisfactory. 
About four-fifths of the .group received a 
worker satisfaction score of adequate; about 
one-fifth of the group were partially satisfied 
with their work. 

Over a three-year period, six were returned 
to the institution, six escaped while on work 
placement, 14 were discharged from state 
supervision; 56 remained on work place- 
ment under the supervision of the state. 

The University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center [23] interviewed clerical 
workers in the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America “‘to find out some of the psy- 
chological factors related to group produc- 
tivity. Accordingly, differences in produc- 
tivity between employees performing similar 
tasks were studied in relation to supervisory 
values, supervisory practices, and employees’ 
attitudes.”’ 

Interviews were held with 742 non-super- 
visory workers and 73 persons in supervisory 
and managerial positions. ‘Though morale 
was relatively high in all units, the groups 
with higher production showed greater pride 
in their own work-groups. The principal 
reason low-production supervisors gave for 
not being satisfied with the set-up of their 
jobs was that there was insufficient delegation 
of authority to them.” 

“Sutherland and Menzies [24] described a 
morale problem concerning young female 
textile workers who had gone to work in a 
factory outside of their own communities. 
Management tried to provide recreation and 
living quarters. The girls’ work was medi- 
ocre; there were frequent differences with 
foremen; the native population was hostile 
toward them. 
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An adviser was called in to interview the 
girls. . High degrees of tension were found to 
exist, and the girls had little or no oppor- 
tunity to voice grievances about working 
conditions, conditions in the hostel, or rela- 
tions with the village. It was suggested 
that the girls organize their own activities 
within their own group and be allowed to 
make suggestions regarding working condi- 
tions. 


Some Discussion Summaries 


Mace [14] suggested that there are motives 
other than the pay check which satisfy man. 
Certainly the researches reviewed in this 
series of articles have emphasized this point 
Mace went on to say that man finds satisfac- 
tions if his job “‘contains a certain minimum 
of inherent interest, if it brings a reward ac- 
cepted as appropriate and fair, and if the work 
contributes to his self-respect and to a meas- 
ure of recognition from his fellow men.” 

Fortune's {7] article on “‘What Makes the 
Boss Work"’ followed the same train of 
thought. The article stated that “‘moncy is 
no longer a prime incentive in getting a good 
day's work out of the boss... Psychologists 
and psychiatrists add a deeper fundamental 
to that: maybe it never was.’" Elmo Roper 
said that both boss and laborer want security 
through such things as recognition of achieve- 
ment, dignity of position, etc. 

In discussing some of the factors which 
play a part in vocational choice, Super [22] 
brought out the point that satisfaction 
gained in hobbies often carried over into job 
choice. Often those who seem most satisfied 
in jobs have jobs resembling hobbies, avoca- 
tions and past part-time jobs. Super also 
said that in order . . . ‘‘to help individuals to 
achieve satisfaction we must help them to 
know their meeds, to develop socially ac- 
ceptable and wholesome needs, and to find 
suitable ways of mecting those needs..." 

These three subjective articles, plus the 
Friend and Haggard study, call attention toa 
point which the authors of this summary 
believe has received too little attention from 
employment interviewers, counselors, and 
vocational psychologists. Because we can 
readily measure and record educational ex- 
perience, work expericace, and performance 
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on aptitude and interest tests, we drift too 
casily into the practice of appraising occupa- 
tional] fitness in these terms. We ignore 
what might be called “‘emotional fitness’’ 
for the job. 

Perhaps we would do a better job of 
counseling and of hiring if we gave a little 
more attention to the personal needs which 
the worker feels and to the emotional satis- 
factions and frustrations that the job in- 
volves. Perhaps our failure to do this ex- 
plains why our clients sometimes stubbornly 
refuse to tollow the advice we have so care- 
fully formulated from our clinical study of 
the cumulative record. 

Perhaps this is why students choose oc- 
cupations for which they are obviously 
“unsuited."" Perhaps the student is unsuited 
tor the job, but the job is (or appears to be) 
perfectly suited to his emotional needs. 
Perhaps this is why students who really 
learn something about occupations often 
reject certain ones without hesitation, be- 
cause they can feel their emotional unfitness. 

Perhaps this is why the non-directive 
counselor, who concentrates on the emotions, 
sometimes solves problems that others muff. 
Perhaps this is what so many psychologists 
really mean when they say chat the client 
came in to discuss a vocational problem but 
his real trouble was emotional. Perhaps we 
need to reconsider the dichotomy. Perhaps 
many vocational problems are more emotional 
than our counseling practice implics. Per- 
haps many emotional problems would be 
solved by better vocational guidance if we 
gave more attention to the emotonal fitness 
of the man for the job and the job for the 
man. 


The following list includes a number of references not 
menuoned in the article. For the convenience of those 
who wish to read further or the subject, but who do nor 
care to examine all of the ecterences in the bibliography 
the following selections are listed 

1. The counsclor who secks to aid school children or 
working adults will be helped by reading references num 
hered 9, J0, 17,13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19,22, 24 and 26 

2. The layman who wants to learn about the factors 
involved in job satisfaction will enjoy 1,5, 6, 4, 9, 23, 14, 
15, 21 and 2. 

3. The psychologist and sociologist will probably be 
especially interested in 2, 8, 11, 12, 16, 17, 14, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 25 and 26 

4. The research worker who is interested in new infor- 
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mation and methodology will want to read /, 3, 1/, 12, 14, 
15, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 2¢ 

$. The supervisor who wishes to learn more about fac- 
tors influencing employee morale and what he can do to 
help, will profit by reading J, 10, 11, 13, 15, 20, 22, 25 and 
2. 
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What Isn’t Guidance? 


GEORGE E. MYERS 


Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Michigan 


& ips U. 8. OFFICE OF EDUCATION scrved well 
the cause of guidance through its pub- 
lication entitled, Offerings in Guidance Work in 
Colleges and Universities, Summer, 1949. In- 
tended to aid those interested in guidance 
work in selecting the higher educational insti 
tution to attend during the summer, the 
bulletin has other important values also 

In the first place, this publication focuses 
attention on the remarkable growth in the 
number of colleges and universities that offer 
courses labeled guidance. When the writer 
first offered a course in vocational guidance at 
the University of Michigan 30 years ago, 
only a few other universities had announced 
similar offerings. Even cight years ago, the 
number of institutions that provided any 
special preparation for guidance workers was 
only 52¢ according to Brewer's History of Vo- 
cational Guidance. Now nearly 300 higher 
educational institutions, well distributed 
through the 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, provide such 
courses 

In the second place, the bulletin shows that 


a wide range of specialized courses in guid- 
True, most of the 
attempt to 


ance is now available 
nearly 300 institutions 
provide only one or two basic courses that 
deal with the principles and techniques of 
guidance. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of well-known universitics offer a 
long lise of courses ranging from those of an 
introductory mature to practicums, work- 
shops, and seminars. Included in the list 
are such titles as: “Organization ard Ad- 
ministration of Guidance,"’ “School Coun- 
scling Procedures,’’ “Tests and Inventories 
in Counseling and Guidance,” “Interviewing 


wisely 


“Vocational Guidance and 
“Occupational 
Gounseling,”’ 
Guidance,”’ 
Information,” 


and Counseling,” 
Occupational Information,”’ 
‘“Non-directive 
“Community Resources for 
“Sources of Occupational 
and many others. 

Progress ‘has been rapid in recent years 
toward comprehensive preparation for spe- 
cialized guidance work 

In the third place—and this ts the principal 
reason fer the article you are now reading— 
the publicdtion shows an astounding lack 
of discrimination regarding what are and 
what are not ‘Offerings in Guidance Work.""! 
In requesting the desired information from 
educational institutions, the U. S. Office of 
Education was quite explicit. “‘For the 
purposes of this survey,"’ the directions read, 
“consider as guidance courses only those deal- 
ing with preparation for guidance duties, 
such as courses in counseling techniques, 
analysis of the individual, principles and 
practices of guidance, or occupational infor- 
mation. Do nor include general education 
and psychology courses, such as statistics, 
abnormal psychology, educational adminis- 
tration, or secondary education.’’ Nor- 
withstanding these explicit instructions 
(which should have been unnecessary), the 
publication contains a great variety of course 
titles not only in general education and 
psychology but also in speech, mental hy- 
giene, psychiatry, sociology, economics, polit- 
ical science, and business administration. 

Here are some of the course titles: ‘*Fun- 
damentals of School Administration,”’ ‘‘Su- 
pervision of Instruction,’ “School Finance 
and Business Administration,”’ ‘Problems of 
Teaching Personnel,’* ‘‘Projective Methodo- 


Surveys,” 
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logy,"’ “‘Measurement and Evaluation of ‘‘Socialization of the Child,”’ ‘‘Delinquent 


Learning,’ ‘Educational Statistics," ‘“The 
School and Community,’ “Education for 
Family Life,’’ “Consumer Education,"’ “*Vo- 
cational Education,"” ‘“‘Recent Trends in 
Educational Measurement,” ‘‘Curriculums 
for Mentally Retarded,"’ “Speech Disabili- 
ties,”" “Clinical Practice in Speech Thet- 
apy, ‘Seminar in Speech Pathology," “The 
Improvement of Reading,’’ ‘Educational Psy- 
chology,’ ‘Social Psychology,’ ““Abnormal 
Psychology,"’ “Child Psychology,’ ‘‘Psy- 
chology of Adolescence,"’ ‘‘Clinical Psychol- 
ogy,” “Industrial Psychology,”’ ‘Psychology 
of Reading,"’ “Psychology of the Exceptional 
Child," ““Growth and Development of Chil- 
dren,’ “‘Psychology of Behavior,"’ ‘‘Indi- 
vidual Differences,"’ “‘Dynamics of Behav- 
ior,” “Collective Behavior,”’ ‘‘Interpreta- 
tion of Early Childhood Behavior,’ “‘The 
Deviant Individual,”’ “‘Mental Hygiene,” 
“Psychiatric Problems in Education,”’ &lIn- 
troduction to the Field of Social Work\’ 
“Social Insticutions,”"’ ““The Family,"’ *Par- 
ent-Child Relationships,” ““Child Welfargh’ 


J 


Children,"’ “‘Criminology,"’ ‘‘Labor Prob- 
lems and Trade Unionism,”’ “Labor and 
Social Movements,”’ “‘Labor Legislation and 
Social Insurance,’" “Evolution of Industrial 
Society,"’ “Job Evaluation and Merit Rat- 
ing,”’ ‘““The Labor Market,"’ “Introduction 
to Public Administration,’’ ‘‘Government 
Problems of Democracy’’!! 

Is it too much to hope that chose respon 
sible for guidance courses in colleges and 
universities will be more discriminating 
when they supply information for the next 
annual publication of this nature? Is it too 
much to expect that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation will edit more carefully in the future 
the material chat it publishes under the title 
Offerings in Guidance in Colleges and Universi- 
tes? 

Only a few years ago the question was, 
“What is guidance?’ Must this now be 
changed to, ““What isn’t guidance?’ Has 
another once valuable educational term lost 
its meaning because it 1s used to cover so 
many different things? 


| A University of Michigan Professor Emeritus of Education, GEORGE E. 
| MYERS is the author of Principles and Techniques of Vocational 


| Guidance. 
‘| Future. 


was Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance. 


He is co-author of the vocational civics text, Planning Your 
During bis 25 years at the University of Michigan Dr. Myers 
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high school principal in Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Washington, D.C., 
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and as bead of a state teachers college in Kansas. 
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Examining Counselors’ Selection of Tests 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR and CLARENCE A. MAHLER 


College of Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, and College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


BN eon or stupies have been. made 
recently of the number and variety of 
tests used in vocational counseling centers.! 
The purpose of these studies has been either 
to describe current practice or to obtain infor- 
mation for the selection of tests to be included 
in a manual of tests 

While tc is of value to know which tests 
are being used in counseling centers, the- 
administrator of a staff of counselors also 
desires to obtain data on the number and 
variety of tests sclected by each counselor on 
his staff for cach counselee. Such data pro- 
vide valuable means for continuously evaluac- 
ing one aspect of the counselor's work 

The need for development of procedures to 
evaluate counseling techniques 1s well recog 
nized. We feel that the procedure suggested 
here will be useful co the busy supervisor as 
one device for maintaining a continuous 1n- 
service training program and helping to pro 
mote professional growth This method of 
analysis can be frutctfully applied in compar- 
ing the practices of the various counselors on 
a staff or for comparing one agency staff with 
another 

In the study here reported the supervisor 
selected 20 consecutive cases completed by 


each of the eight counselors on his staff and 


on a work sheet he listed the tests chat had 


been used by cach counselor. Separate copies 


were prepared for cach counselor, as in TaBLe 
I. The column headings in Arabic numerals 


The 


indicate consecutive c unseling cascs 


1). R. Berkshire, J]. F. T. Bugencal, Frank P. Cassens, 
and Harold A. Edgertor Test Preterences in G 
Centers,’ Occupations, XXVI (March, | ,u 


idance 
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stub captions denote the various tests in use 
by the staff members grouped according to 
type such as interest, personality, mental 
ability, special aptitude, and achievement. 
[he use of a particular test in any one of the 
cases 1s indicated by an “‘x’* at the intersection 
of the column and stub. At the right of the 
table, the cotal number of times cach test was 
used by the counselor is given. Ac the foot 
of the table the total number of tests adminis- 
tered to cach counselee appears. The total of 
all tests used (149) divided by the number of 
counselee} (20) shows that an average of 7.45 
ests werd used per counselce. 

In making a survey of the practices of all 
counselors on a staff, the records of all can be 
brought together into a chart as illustrated in 
Tasce Il. In this table the stub captions 
denote the various tests used as in Taste I; 
headings identify the various 
numerals 


the column 


counselors on the staff and the 
inserted at the intersections of the axes denote 
the number of times cach test was used by 
each counselor in a given number of cases (in 
this instance, 20). 

Such data can profitably be used as the 
basis for discussions between the administra- 
tor and cach counselor or tn staff meetings. 


Such questions as these arise 


1. What tests are being used by the staff? 
2. Are too many or too few tests being 
uscd? 
How much time ts used in the testing, 
and is it proportionate to the whole 
counseling process? 
Are the tests selected of sufficient va- 
ricty to adequately explore a wide 
number of vocational potentialities? 
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Tests Usen in 20 Consecutive Cases sy One Counseior 





1}2 a a Totals 


Interest 
Kuder 
Strong 1§ 
_ Lee-Thorpe 1 | | fx} |x| 2 
Personality ; | } | » 
Guilford-Martin 
Minnesota Multi-phasic 
Personal Audit 
Bernreuter 
Mental Abslity 
Ohio State 
Wechsler 
Wechsler Verbal 
ACE Enrrance* 
ACE 
Otis 
Aptitude 
Crawford Spatial Relations 
Bennett's Meehanical Comp 
Finger Dextcrity 
Tweezer Dexterity 
Purduc Pegboard 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Engineering and Physical Sci. Apt 
Lewerenz Art 
Wechsler Memory 
Minnesota Clerical 
Detroit Sales 
Medical Aptitude 
Law Aptitude 
Clecton Executives 
Michigan Vocabulary 
Wrenn Study 
Graduate Record 
SRA Reading Record 
Achtevement 
Iowa Marh* 
English* 
Reading* 
Physics* x x 


] ) 


§ 10 6/12)3)8 12 


- Ee 


Tortats 


* Entrance test results of the University 


Is there 2 tendency on the part of the counselee, or is the selection variable 
counselor to concentrate on a particu- and appropriate to counselee’s needs? 
lar test or group of tests? 7. What tests not used, or used infre- 
Does the counselor or a staff tend to quently, might be considered for wider 
select tests in a rigid pattern, and with usage? 

little regard to variations of the 8. Do the charts reflect a philosophy of 
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Test Secection sy E:xoat Counsecons 
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3 < 
Interest 
Kuder 13 
Occupational Interest Inv 
Primary Business locerests 
Strong Vocational Interest 
Personal ity 
California 
Minnesota Multi-phasic 
Personal Audit 
Bernreuter 
Asc. -Submission 
Mental Ability 
Oris Higher 
AGCT 
Rev. Beta 
Wechsler 
ACE—-High School 
ACE— Psychological 
Ohio State Psychological 
Nelson-Denny 
Aptitude 
Bennett Mechanical 
Minnesota Mechanical 
Minnesota Manipulation 
O'Connor Finger Dexterity 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity 
Penn Bi-Manual 
Purdue Pegboard 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Survey of Space Relations 
Meier Art 
Lewerenz Art 
Minnesota Clerical 
Thurstone Clerical 
Enginecring and Physical Sci 
Medical Aptitude 
Detroit Retail 
Law Aptitude 
Achrevement 
Michigan Vocabulary 
Cardal! Arithmetic 
Woody-McCall 
Triggs Reading 
lowa Math 
Coop. Reading 
Miscellaneous 
Wrenn Study 
Pseudo Ishihare 


Torans 
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testing appropriate to the needs of the 
clientele? 


Application of these charts in supervis- 
ing counselors has convinced the authors that 
this device has real value in evaluating the 
professional work and growth of counselors. 
It has resulted in the improvement of test 
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selection by counselors and is recommended 
to other supervisors as an additional tool for 
in-service training of counsclors, and as a 
method of evaluating one aspect of the coun- 
selors’ professional duties 

Individual counselors could apply this tech- 
nique to their own cases and thus check on 
the adequacy of their own test selection 


a Now Acting Assoctate Professor and Field Representative in Guidance at ‘ 


the University of Colorado, CLARENCE W. FAILOR ts engaged im 


counselor training in that State. 


He was a pioneer in VA Vocational 


Rehabilitation in Colorado, and has served NVGA as both Executive 


Secretary and Managing Editor 


CLARENCE A. MAHLER has been 


acting as teaching assistant at the University of Minnesota, while com- 


pleting work on bis Ph.D. 


Previously be served two years as Chief of the 


VA Guidance Center at the University of Colorado 





Revised Norms for the Kuder Preference Record 
for Men 


JOSEPH V. HANNA and W. LESLIE BARNETTE, JR. 


New York University, New York City 


ita TRE LARGE influx of veterans 
secking vocational guidance, the need 

for revised norms for certain frequently ad- 
ministered tests has become apparent. Wide- 
spread testing in various localities of vet- 
erans, who range over the entire occupational 
hierarchy, has shown considerable deviation 
of scores from norms provided by test pub- 
lishers and, incidentally, pointed up the 
value »of studying score distributions for 
sizeable local groups as a means of supple- 
menting or supplanting the not too inclusive 
norms already available. Long and Hill {2}, 
as well as Strange and Sartain [5], have both 
found the published norms for the Purduc 
Pegboard to be unsuitable for a veteran 
sample; Perry and Shuttleworth [4] noted 
the same trend as regards freshman City 
College of New York students in reference| 
to the Kuder Preference Record 
The Vocational Service Center of the 


YMCA of the City of New York noted some , 


time ago that the published Kuder Preterence 
Record norms (Form BB for men [/]}) pro 
duced a suspiciously high percentage of high 
interest scdres for certain scales—and a lower 
incidence of high scores than would have been 
caxpected for others. It was deemed feasible 

therefore, to make available a new set of local 
norms for the nine scales which weuld indicate 
the distribution of interests for a large veteran 
sample somewhat morc adequately than did 
the available Kuder norms. Ic 1s fele that such 
norms might be helpful to other agencies 
which may not have available as large 4 
, sample of veteran subjects as is here reported 

The VSC sample may be described as 


tollows:' male; average age at time of ad 
visement, 25.7 years; average education 
cOmpleted at tme of 12.6 
grades. Unmarried persons comprise 75 per 
cent of the group; 52 per cent of all clients 
state they have no dependents. There is a 
three-to-one ratio of Public Law 346 (non- 
disabled) to Public Law 16 (service-con- 
nected disability) veterans. Distribution of 
occupational objectives is heavily weighted in 
the direction of professional and managerial 
groupings. Approximately 54 per cent are 
heading toward this combined level; 24 
per cent coward clerical and sales objectives, 
17 per cent toward skilled and semi-skilled 
miscellaneous or 


advisement, 


occupations; 5 per cent 
none stated 

Occupationally this 1s, of course, not a 
random sample. It 1s, however, a sample 
typical of other veteran groups. Wilson 
[6], reporting on a sample of New Jersey 
veterans involving 1,361 cases, finds 39 per 
cent of this group aiming for professional 
and semi-professional ficlds; Miller and 
Bracklin [3] report 41 per cent of the coun- 
scled vetetan sample at Temple University 
were approved for objectives in the profes- 
sional and managerial areas 

The group ts by no means predominantiy a 
college population. A follow-up on this 
sample of 890 cases approximately one and a 
halt years after during 
1943) showed that about 45 per cent had 


advisement (2.¢., 


stics are based on a sample of S9O veterans 
J unpublished by 


hese star 
stulized in connection with a study as yet 
the yunior author, all of wh come trom the Greater 


New York area 
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continued with additional schooling (which 
might be anything from high school com- 
pletion through postgraduate collegiate 
work) and that another 45 per cent were 
engaged on full-time jobs. 

Kuder scores were not available for all 
clients. The following statistics have been 
calculated on the basis of 780 male veterans 
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9 6 29 
6 4 28 
4 4) 27 
41 7 26 
62 ~34 25 
from this sample. Table I presents the re 
vised norms for all of the nine scales in terms 
both of percentile and T-score units 

When a comparison is made between the 
published norms and those in Table 1, im- 
portant shifts are to be noted for six of the 
nine separate scales. Comparisons were made 
between published scores and VSC raw 
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scores corresponding to the following T- 
scores: 69, 63) 56, 50, 43, 37, 31. In the 
interests of economy of space, all these com- 
parisons will not be presented in tabular 
form. What such comparisons indicate, 
however, is that these VSC norms are, in 
general, lower for all score levels for the 
mechanical, computational, and scientific 
scales; higher for the persuasive, literary, 
and musical scales. In terms of the artistic, 
social service, and clerical scales there is 
litcle shifc to be noted. 

For purposes of vocational counseling it 
would seem that the published norm data 
tend to distribute the ratings for three of the 
scales at too high a level and at too low a level 
for another group of three scales. This is 
not mercly a matter of extreme scores 
When the range of scores (75 percentile 
minus 25 percentile) is considered for the six 
scales where shifts in che di eribution are to be 
noted, these revised norms resule in a wider 
spread of scores for four of the scales (mechani- 
cal, scientific, literary, and musical). The 
computational and persuasive inter-quartile 
spread is somewhat reduced—the former by 


This would indi: 


as much as eight points 
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cate that these revised norms do more than 
merely alter the frequencies with which 
very high or very low interest ratings are 
assigned. Rather, changes are effected 
throughout the entire distributions. It is 
therefore fele that these revised norms are 
preferable for use on such heterogeneous 
samples as here indicated when vocational 
interests wafrant quantification. 
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Personnel Men: Their Duties 


WILLIAM F. BRAASCH, JR. 


Director, Field Relations and Placement, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Pee rere ts information available 
on the duties of personnel workers 
many students preparing for this occupation 
appear to be confused. One young lady who 
had majored in nursery school work felt 
that she was also qualified for an industrial 
personnel position. A young man felt that 
he was qualified because he had taken “‘a 
couple of courses in psychology." 

The Occupational Outlook Summary, October 
19, 1948, states, ““Personnel workers have 
varied responsibilities. They not only main- 
tain personnel records but also assist in re- 
cruiting, training, and disciplining employ- 
ees. They may be responsible for job classifi- 
cation and wage setting, for compliance with 
Federal and State labor laws, and for welfare 
and other services to employees. Labor 
relations is becoming one of the most im- 
portant parts of their work.”’ 

The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate the number and types of responsibilities 
assigned to a group of personnel workers. 

The roster of the Louisville Personnel As- 
sociation lists the ‘‘administrative duties” 
of the membership. The data for this study 
were taken from this roster. 

In June, 1948, the Louisville Personnel As- 
sociation was composed of 64 members repre- 
senting 50 organizations. The types of the 
companies and the number of representatives 
by type of company are shown in Taste 1. 
A nationally known organization was defined 
as one whose name or product was known or 
distributed throughout the country. There 
were 28 nationally known organizations. 
Fourteen organizations were classed as local. 
A local organization was defined as one whose 


product was distributed in the Louisville 
arca.. Under the heading employer service 
Organizations, of which there were eight, 
were listed the agencies that offered person- 
nel services or placement services to ¢m- 
ployers. 

Of the 50 companies represented in Taare 
Il, seven employed fewer than 100 persons. 
Twenty-five employed more than 100 but 
fewer than $00 persons. Eightecn companies 
employed 500 or more people. The Louis- 
ville Personnel Association does not limit the 
number of members from an organization 
The majority of the companies, 37, were rep- 
resented by one person. Twelve companics 
had two representatives cach, while one 
company was represented by three members 

A tabulation of the 64 members of the As 
sociation indicated the 55 members were ad- 
ministratively responsible for personnel (em- 
ployment) work. In addition to personnel 
work these individuals had other adminis- 
trative responsibilities. The tabulation of 
the number of activities was made in Taste 
IV. Thirty-two, or more than one-half, of 
the members had more than six administra 
tive responsibilities. Only two members of 
the Association were administratively re 
sponsible for personne] (employment) exclu- 
sively. The data indicate that personnel 
men have responsibilitics and duties other 
than those of employment. The additional 
duties and responsibilities of the members 
are shown in Taste V. This table does not 
include the nine members who did not list 
personnel (employment) as one of their 
duties. 

The most frequent (85 per cent of the mem 
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Taare I 


Disraisution or Lovutsvitce Personne: Assocta- 
TION 


Memobeasnrp sy Tree or COMPANY 


Number of 


Number of 
Companies 


Type 
Nationally known 28 38 
Local 14 16 


Employer service 10 





Tora 64 


Taare II 


Numoer or Emptorvees or THe $0 OxGanizaTiIons 


RepassenteD iN tHe Lovuisvitte§ Presonnet 


ASSOCLATION 
Naomber of Number of 


Employees Orcansz ations 


0-99 7 
100-499 25 
§00 and over 18 


Torat ~) 


Tance Ill 


Number or Oncanizations Repaesentep ay |, 2, 


on 3 Mempers or rus Lovutsvitice Personne 


A SSOCTATION 
Number of Number of 


Representatives Organrzations 


“ 1 
? 12 
1 ; 


Torat Sw 


bers reporting addiaonal admunisctratrve 
responsibility was employee-employer rela- 
The 
management 
knowledge of company's operations, 
policies, and regulations. Where a 
contract is involved the job requires a detailed 
knowledge of the contract 

Lhe next most 
was Unemployment compensation, engaged 


assumption of this phase of 
thorough 


trons 
activity 
the 


requires A 


union 


i] 


frequent additional duty 


| December 


Taste IV 


Noumara or ADMINISTRATIVE! REsPONSIBILITIES OF 55 
Serecren Mempers or tHe Loutsvicte Personne 
Assocta TION 


Number of Number of Members 
Having Administrative 


Administrative 
Responssbilities Responsibilities 


IDPwWwVwsewn 
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Tora 


Tasce \ 


ADMINISTRATIVE Responsisinities or 55 


ASSOCIATION 


Members 
or THE Loutsvitte Pexsonnet 


Administrative Responsibility Number Per Cent 
Personnel 
Employce-employer relations 
Unemployment compensation 


employment 


Safety and health 
Wages and salary 
Workmen's compensat 
Labor contract negotiaty 
Trainine 

Recreation 

Plant protection 
Ineplant t 
Public wir 


Pay-roll 


ding 


company 


ent of the membership A 


in by 71 per 
and 


knowledge of the 
their interpretation is required to avoid ex- 
cessive Costs to the company. 

and health, a responsibility of 65 


compensation laws 


safety 
per cent of the membership, requires a knowl 
sanitation 
training in 


safety engineering and 


While extensive 


edge of 
engineering 
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plant layout, or in machine design, may not 
be necessary the personnel manager must be 
able to supervise and to evaluate the work of 
the department. 

Men responsible for setting wages and 
salaries need some training in the methods 
of time study and of job evaluation. There 
were 62 per cent of the members of the 
Louisville Personnel Association responsible 
for this often touchy phase of management. 

Workmen's Compensation, a responsibility 
of 56 per cent of the members, and Labor 
Contract negotiation, a responsibility of $5 
per cent, require additional knowledge of 
State and Federal laws. 

The activities and percentages for which 
less than §0 per cent of the personnel men 


were responsible were plant protection, 35 — 


per cent; in-plant feeding, 35 per cent; the 
company publication, 29 per cent; and pay- 
roll, 22 per cent. In addition to his other 
duties the personnel man may be responsible 
for the men who guard company property, 
for the operation of the cafeteria, for edit- 
ing a newspaper, and for the payment of 
wages. 

This analysis of the activities of personnel 
men indicates that a wide variety of training 
and experience is required. The young man 
or woman who desires to enter personnel 
work should have a strong background in 
economics, business administration, sociol- 


,. OZY, psychology, political science, law, and 


- industrial engineering. A few years of ex- 
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perienee in the production department of the 
company may also be required. 

The listing of a formidable array of re- 
quirements for personnel work is not in- 
tended to deter persons planning to enter the 
occupation. Students interested in personnel 
work should be made aware that “‘a couple 
of courses in psychology’’ do not complete 
the ‘requirements. The data do indicate 
that extensive training and experience 1s 
necessary. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The administrative responsibilities of 55 
members of the 64 members of the Louisville 
Personnel Association were tabulated. The 
55 members were selected because personnel 
(employment) was listed as one of their 
activities. 

The following conclusions were reached: 


[1] More than one-half of the membership, 
2, had more than six administrative responsi- 
bilitics, including personnel. The maximum 
number of responsibilitics was 13 

{2} More than half of the members were ad- 
ministratively responsible for employee-cm 
ployer relations, unemployment compensation, 
safety and health, wages and salary, workmen's 
compensation, labor contract negotiations, train- 
ing, and recreation, in addition to personnel 
(employment 

[3] Less chan half of the members were ad- 
ministratively responsible for plant protection, 
in-plant feeding, publication, and payroll, in 
addition to personnel (employment 
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Community Occupational Surveys: 


An Evaluation 


STUART ANDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, The Stout lastitute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


F" A NUMBER OF YEARS COMMuNnILty Oc- 
cupational surveys have been planned, 
conducted, and published. This survey tech- 
nique has become an accepted practice in com- 
munitics which wish to supply vocational 
information for use in guidance; provide 
information for planning or revising the cur- 
riculum; discover the extent to which schools 
are meeting the needs of pupils; determine 
need for development of vocational training; 
foster better community-school relations; 
develop or refine the survey technique, or 
determine future school building needs 

Of real concern to school officials who con- 
template making a community occupational 
survey is the outcome. Do the results justify 
the expendicure of time, effort, and moncy 
needed co complete the survey? This article 
will present data on the outcomes which have 
resuleed from a number of community oc- 
cupational surveys conducted since 1939 

In January, 1949, the writer sent inquiries 
to the 48 chief othcers in an 
effort to locate sources of 
cupational surveys which had been published 
in the decade 1939 to 1949. As a resule of 
this request, 34 published reports were re- 
ceived. During the fourth quarter of the 
1948 1949 academic year, these bulletins were 
analyzed by a graduate class in survey pro- 
cedures at The Scout Insticute 

It was fele chat an evaluation based solely 
on an analysis of the published community 
occupational survey reports would be ot 
limited value. Because of this, a check lise 
and letter of transmitcal in which informa- 
tron was requested as to what had been done 
in the school or community as a result of the 


survey, were drafted and sent to the school 


State sc hool 
community oOc- 


administrator in cach community from which 
a published survey report had been received 
Twenty-two replies were received, including 
four letters of explanation. Four of the 
check lists had not been completed. The 
information in this article will be based on 
an interpretation of the 18 completed check 
lists and letters received. 

Recommendations were made as to the use 
of the survey findings in all but one commun- 
ity. Newspapers, published reports, pub- 
lished summaries or partial reports, and 
speeches were the principal methods of pub- 
licizing the results of the survey. Use of the 
radio and magazine articles was reported in 
five localities, while exhibits and displays 
were listed three times. |In one city this 
information was included in the superin4 
tendent’s annual report, in another poster: 
were displayed. ! 

In a large majority of the surveys the direc- 
tor was responsible for publicizing the re- 
sults. Nearly half of the reports were pub- 
lieized by a committee, while three civic 
and three professional groups assumed this 
responsibility in other communities 

Most of the community occupational sur- 
veys were distributed through four chan- 
nels: mail, schools, civic groups, and hi- 
brarics. Other mediums mentioned included 
meetings, Parent Teacher Associations; coun- 
ter distribution, classes in school, colleges, 
state departments of education, guidance 
bureaus, professional education groups, and 
to interested parties on request. 

School teachers and administrators, manu- 
facturers, and business groups were the three 
groups to whom most of the published sur- 


vey reports were distributed. Other groups 
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less frequently mentioned included parents, 
persons who requested reports, urban popula- 
tion, rural population, students, members of 
the Board of Education, unions, craft com- 
mittees, advisory committees, and the State 
Department of Education. 

In a number of communities special com- 
mittees were appointed as a direct result of 
the community occupational survey. Cur- 
riculum committees were appointed in more 
than 60 per cent of the communities, while 
exactly 50 per cent selected guidance com- 
mittees. Eight placement and five building 
committees were also appointed. Other 
committee assignments included advisory and 
craft committees for cach subject taught. 

Curriculum changes were the greatest 
single result of the surveys. Guidance pro- 
gram revision, and plans for further study 
were contemplated in 1] cities, while equip- 
ment changes and placement gains were an- 
ticipated in nine others. In five localities 
this survey information was to be used in 
planning future building programs; four 
had made provisions for periodic recheck; 
and three had made plans for a continuous 
card inventory. 

All of the respondents indicated that. the 
survey had given desired information, and 
all but one stated that they would recommend 
a similar survey for other communities. 
Sixteen, 88.8 per cent, indicated that the 
survey had fulfilled its purpose, while 14, 
77.7 per cent, replied that they would re- 
peat a similar survey in the community and 
that the results of the survey justified the 
time, effort, and money expended. That the 
educational gain to students justified their 
participation was reported by more than half 
of the administrators 


Personal Opinions 


A number of salient remarks were made 
relative to the general results of the survey 
One respondent told of the “‘need for training 
on the adult level of below-college grade to 
keep up with technological changes in pro- 
duction."” Another noted, “Academic edu- 
cation still holds foremost position outside 
of a few large cities." Two remarked that 
the questionnaires should be kept short and 


simple. One of the more pungent remarks 
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stated simply and directly: “‘It's bard to get 
the faculty as a whole to act upon the find- 
ings. I wonder, do teachers want to be dis 
turbed in their thinking?’ A New York 
state respondent wrote: “Keep all interested 
people well informed as to the progress of 
the study and seek advice from leaders in the 
area." A reply from California stated 
“The greatest pitfall in Community Surveys 
is that those with the necessary training and 
experience to make the results effective are too 
busy with administration and supervision to 
give the required time." Commenting on 
the policy adopted, one director wrote 
"We hope to have a continuing implementa- 
tion of the results for several years. The 
traditional inertia of most schools necessi 
tates this long term view point, and we be- 
lieve that some evaluation should be made 
after enough ume has clapsed to permit the 
utilization of the survey's results."" In onc 
letter the use of committees was explained 
as follows: “This survey was made by about 
20 committees major occupa 
tional and industrial fields. The committee 
chaifmen continue as an advisory commit 


* 


tee. 


tc presen ting 


Shortcomings 


The limitations and shortcomings of the 
community occupational surveys were ex 
pressed by some of the respondents. The 
effect of the war on one survey was explained 
as follows 


This survey was made at a time when th 
, 


industrics of this community were larecly con 


verted to war production. This gave a pictur 
which is not true now thar industrics have gon 
back to peacetime production The survey 
served as a guide for expansion of our depart 
ment, n of little use be 


cause of the reason mentioned 


“but otherwise has bx 


A problem in personal relations was re- 
ported in one letter: 


The results were used sparingly 


mechanics, resulted and 


A new 
‘ 
I 


irther 


course, auto 
plans for technical courses are in 
present. The guidance department is not co 
operating. They should have made the survey 


themselves 


pr coss at 


In another survey the results were to be 
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used as the basis for employing a coordinator 
This experience was described as follows: 


The purpose was to provide the basis for 
en, aging a coordinator and assist him in place- 
ments. A coordinator was added. We then 
again dropped the coordinator, replacing him 
with a strong guidance director who also makes 
some placements—in our judgment on a sounder 
basis, and withour federal regulations. Both 
actions were related to the original survey 
findings 


The survey form was criticized by 
writer as follows 
Our out-of-school survey (questionnaire) was 
too long and involved. I would simplify it, 
were we doing the work now 


A mid-western administrator checked only 
a few items on the check list and sent a 
letter with one especially significant com- 
ment: 


For some unknown reason, all copies, except 
a few which were sent to the principals and 
administrators, were locked in the school vault 
and never distributed 


In summarizing the reactions of adminis- 
trators as to the value of the community oc- 
cupational surveys which had been conducted 
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in their communities, the following state- 
ments seem pertinent. 


1. Recommendations were made as to 
the use of the survey findings in all but one 
community 

2. Newspapers, published reports, and 
summaries were the publicity mediums most 
frequently employed 

3}. Responsibility for publicizing the sur- 
vey results was primarily that of the director 

4. Most ae published surveys were 
distributed by mail or through the schools. 

5. Mosc of the published surveys were 
distributed to teachers and administrators, 
manufacturers, and business men 

6. Special committees most frequently 
appointed were for curriculum and guidance 

7. Action taken as a result of the com- 
munity occupational survey was chiefly in 
curriculum revision and guidance program 
changes 

8. All of the administrators expressed 
the opinion that the surveys had supplied 
the desired information 

9. Nearly 95 per cent would recommend 
a similar survey for other communities 

10. Approximately 90 per cent believed 
that the survey had fulfilled its purpose. 

11. More than three-fourths would re- 
peat a similar survey in the community. 

12. A majority believed that the results 
justified the tume, cffort, and money expended 

13. More than half stated that the 
educational gains to students justified their 
participation 
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Edward Lee Thorndike 


N Avuoust 9, 1949, occurred the death of 

one who was very close to the voca- 
tional guidance movement—Edward L. 
Thorndike. 

Coming to Teachers College, Columbia 
University as a young man of 25, Dr. Thorn- 
dike rounded out 41 years of service at the 
time of his retirement in 1940 

Dr. Thorndike’s primary interest was in the 
utilization of psychology in the meeting of 
human needs. As his versatile mind ranged 
over these needs it was bound to hit upon 
vocational guidance, and throughout his 
professional life he kept his car close to the 
vocational guidance movement. Many of 
the concepts we hold and the techniques we 
employ stem from his thinking 

We frequently say that one of the ideas con- 
tributing to the wide acceptance of vocational 
guidance was the doctrine of individual dif- 
ferences, a credo which Thorndike was chiefly 
responsible for spreading 

The idea of measuring human traits which 
we take for granted today was novel in 1912 
when he began to urge its adoption and to 
devise workable instruments and statistical 
procedures 

The group intelligence tests—Army Alpha 
and Beta and CAVD—we used tn an earlier 
day were largely products of his handiwork 

In 1922 Tharndike undertook an ambitious 
project through which he sought to discover 
the relation between scores in various psycho- 
logical tests and various fields of work. He 
measured 1,753 eighth-grade pupils by means 
of intelligence tests, clerical tests, and tests 
involving hand work. His Institute of Edu- 
cational Research followed these children 
for 20 years and recorded their vocational 
destinations. The results were embodied 

- 


in a book, “The Prediction of Vocational 
Success,” an unfortunate title, for predic- 
tions were not made in advance, nor was any 
vocational guidance given the subjects 
Nevertheless the project attests to Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s interest in the area of vocational ad- 
justment. 

Another example: In 1913 Dr. Thorndike 
was asked to address the Alumni Association 
of Teachers College on the occasion of its 15th 
Anniversary. As his theme he chose **Voca- 
tional Guidance, a Function of Public Edu- 
cation."" The paper had never been widely 
circulated, accordingly the Editor of this 
journal obtained permission to reprint the 
larger part in the issue of December, 1940 
After 36 years it remains a thoroughly up-to- 
date statemerit of our principles and functions 

As a personal tribute, the writer would like 
to record that Dr. Thorndike was the in- 
spiration behind the\ development of the se- 
quence for the training of vocational coun- 
sclors at Teachers College which the Editor 
initiated and carried on for the past 25 years 
He was a staunch supporter of all this pro- 
gtam and was a morc than sympathetic friend 

Many of our readers can testify to the in- 
spiration they derived as students in Dr 
Thorndike’s classes. All of us, students or 
not, have benefited by his productive labors 
We cannot say we have lost him, for his 
thinking is embodied in our literature; his 
sage utterances on fundamental truths are 
embodied in his voluminous writings; and 
his ingenious devices for measuring the per 
formances of human beings constitute the 
everyday tools of our profession—a spiritual 
heritage that will endure as long as man’s 


search for truth continues 
H.D.K 
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International Conference on’ Vocational Psychology 


- 1920 ar Geneva, Switzerland, a number 
of European psychologists interested in 
vocational guidance and scientific manage- 
ment held the first International Conference 
on Psychotechnique. Subsequent meetings 
were held until interrupted by World War 
II 

This year 
Ninth Conference 
Switzerland 

While the term psychotechnique is not 
is used in 


resumed, the 
Berne, 


were 
held in 


mectings 
being 


current in the United States, it 
Europe to denote the application of psy- 
chology to vocational guidance and scientific 
management. The conference this year chose 
central themes as follows: the role of psy- 
chology in social and political life, the study 
of personality by means of tests; factorial 
analysis of occupations; vocational guidance; 
psychology and scientific management in- 
cluding the p§ychopathology of work 

We know gf at least two members of 
NVGA who attended the conference; we 


hope to publish a report in a later tssuc 


Report on Vocational 
Guidance in Poland 


Through the channels of the Social Affairs 
Departement of the United Nations we have 
received a mimeographed report on vocational 
guidance in Poland. According to this report 
the first centers for vocational guidance 
began operating in 1925 and by 1939 chere 
were forty such centers, some operated by 
of them by individual 

methods 


most 
the 


the state but 


psychologists, were 


used 
chiefly confined to tests 

During the war vocational guidance stag- 
nated, but by 1947 a questionnaire circulated 
by the Scientific Institute on Organization 
and Management found there were 21 voca- 
tional and psychological counseling centers 
In June of that year a national Polish confer- 
ence was held on the organization of voca 
A'though there 1s no co- 


nters and no stand- 


caters are supported 


Institute of Mental 


onal guidance 
ordination among 
ardization in meth 


by school authori 


Hygiene, authorities of the metal and mining 
industries, also railways, by local govern- 
ment and social organizations, by Labor 
Exchanges (public employment offices). “‘Ie 
is intended to establish 14 district voca- 
tional guidance centers," cach one with a 
traveling team to serve an entire province. 

In order to insure a supply of vocational 
counselors the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare intends to establish a special depart- 
ment. -In order to provide information 
about vocations the Ministry has started the 
preparation of monographs. 


Nova Scotia 
Reports Progress 


Another document that reveals cheering 
progress is a booklet setting forth the status 
of vocational guidance in the schools of 
Nova Scotia. The report was prepared by 
Stewart Murray, director of the Guidance 
Division, Nova Scotia Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Murray reports that two school 
systems in the province employ full-time 
directors, Sydney and Halifax; the latter 
city employs a staff of four persons and a 
full-time secretary. 

Part-time guidance officers are recognized 
all these counselors 
are trained in vocational guidance 

Forty school systems have files of occupa- 
tional monographs; 38 carry on group work, 
36 use the provincial cumulative Record Sys- 
tem, and 37 have various plans for holding 


in 11 school systems; 


interviews with individual pupils 
This 


been made only since 1942 


is an impressive record which has 


H.D.K 


Report from Nebraska 
on Rural Guidance 


To the Edstor 


| Daycare murat guidance in Nebraska have 
envisaged a devclopment through which 
all rural teachers will be trained, not only in the 
point of view of guiding pupils, but also in one 
or more specialties of guidance. Thus, a teacher's 
specialty might be techniques of occupational 
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orientation, counseling techniques, those of test 
administration and use, or methods of handling 
records. Men-—such as R. C. Bedell, professor of 
educational psychology, University of Nebraska, 
and Don D. Twiford, director of the division of 
guidance service, State Department of Vocational 
Education—who have looked to these goals 
believe it possible to select or train a rural school 
staff so that some one tcacher will represent cach 
of the specialtics necessary to provide adequate 
guidance services in the school 

Prior to the war the University of Nebraska 
offered only one graduate course in guidance 
Total enrollment in this course, including summer 
school, was about 40. In 1945-1946 about 75 
students enrolled in graduate courses in guidance 
By 1948-1949, 250 were carolled, showing the 
growth of interest of superintendents, principals, 
and tcachers—many returning from rural school 
systems for necded training in guidance. Under 
the advisement of Dr. Bedell, a dozen Master's 
theses have been written, and several Doctoral 
theses are in progress 

Nebraska has approximately 20 colleges training 
teachers. Leaders of these schools met in the 
summer of 1949 at the University of Nebraska, 
under sponsorship of the State Division of Guid- 
ance Services. They set out then to analyze the 
needs for instruction of rural teachers and to con- 
sider a program to mect these needs. Ie was 
brought our in this conference that 89 per cent of 
the schools of Nebraska with fewer than 75 pupils 
were using standardized tests for guidance pur- 
poses; and 91 per cent of the schools with 75 to 
160 pupils; yet without any training being of- 
fered by tcacher-training institutions as to inter- 
pretation of these tests for guidance purposes 
except what might be gained in a course in tests 
and measurements. The only difference in the use 
of tests between smali and large schools in Ne- 
braska was in their number and variety. It was 
brought out that 83 per cent of both rural and 
urban schools in Nebraska are attempting to assist 
pupils in occupational orientation. This is donc 
without any instruction in teachers colleges as to 
the use of occupational information. This was 
cited as one of the reasons for counselor-failure to 
create interest in the study of the occupations 
For, occupational information was regarded cither 
as subject matter to be learned by the pupil, or the 
pupil was expected to satisfy his wants by review 
ing informational booklets. Statewide, 85 per 
cent of the teachers said they wanted to know morc 
about occupations so that they could include such 
information in subject-matter courses. They 
wanted training in counseling and in handling 
mental hygiene problems of pupils. They re- 
ported that more than $0 per cent of the pupils 
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coming to them for help came with personal 
problems. The problems these teachers faced 
concerned, foremost, teacher-pupil relations and, 
second, teacher-parene relations. The teachers 
wanted in particular to know more abour rural 
sociology, how to make better use of the total com- 
munity in guidance. Of course, the training col 
leges had been offering some work in these areas 

At the conference the leaders of the training 
colleges laid out a realistic program of guidance 
training as a goal to shoot at in recognition of 
the need of rural teachers for guidance training 
This cailed for a required guidance orientation 
course giving sources of guidance information and 
technical assistance (not the usual textbook 
course emphasizing organization), and a guidance 
center. In this center student-teachers would be 
given personal guidance; pupils in training schools 
would be given guidance by student-teachers as 
part of the practice-teaching program in counscl- 
ing; teachers (on the job) would be given guidance 
training as an extension or in-service training 

The state program in Nebraska for the develop- 
ment of rural guidance was initiated in 1945. 
Thus, Nebraska's state guidance program has been 
functioning for four years, and to it may be credited 
in large measure the developments in rural guid- 
ance described in this letter.' This program con- 
sists of the following activities 


1. Consultation to the schools of the state oa 

guidance programs 

In-service training programs 

Demonstration pilot-centers 

Conferences of school administrators, teach- 

ers, and teacher-training personnel. 
5. Informational services 
The Informational services include various 
kits which are cither loaned of regularly provided 
to the $23 four-year high schools of Nebraska. 
Very little has been done as yet in promoting 
guidance among rural elementary school teachers 


.A specimen test kit and a cumulative record kit is 


sent on request. A kit of occupational informa 
tion is sent to all four-year high schools every 
month or so and contains information on 12 to 15 
occupations in pamphlet form, assembled from in 
dustry and business. Descriptions of specific oc 
cupations are being prepared in the state office, 


' Similar programs exist in other rural states, and the 
names of supervisors of guidance responsible for chese 
programs in states near by to Nebraska follow: Raymond 
S$. Orr, Wyoming; Fred M. Fowler, Utah; Raymon L. 
Charles, Kansas; Roland G. Ross, lowa; George Mow- 
rer, Missouri. These state supervisors, with Don D. 
Twiford of Nebraska, form an informal association of 
stace supervisors of the midwest, providing a cooperative 
attack upon che problems of rural guidance 
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and about 80 descriptions of occupations considered 
to be important in Nebraska's culeure have been 
completed and duplicated for the use of the schools. 
The Seate Director of Guidance visits about 150 
of the $23 four-year high schools cach year for 
consultation purposes. Book, pamphiet, and film 
library lists have been prepared for distribution 
to schools, indicating sources. Plans are under 
way to devclop pilot-<centers in teacher-training 
institutions for demonstration of realistic 
guidance programs in rural schools. One such is 
The purpose here is to set 


the 


already in operation. 
up a center that will service an arca of Nebraska in 
demonstrating guidance procedures. Conferences 
are held during the summer under state sponsor 
ship at the University of Nebraska for school 
to consider che 
schools. More 
ndents of 


administrators and for teachers 


problems of guidance in rural 
than $0 per cent of the 
Nebraska attended 
trators held in 1949, and about 400 tcachers at 
tended the indicating the 
widespread interest in A series of bul 
letins describing all aspects of the guidance pro- 

i per paration, 
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With a few minor changes here and there, and 
certain omissions, this volume is essentially 
an offset-printing reproduction of a series of 
Occupational Bruefs prepared by the National 
Roster and other agencies for the Armed 
Services. 

Since this fact is not stated in the book, 
there are many who, already having the full 
set of Occupational Briefs, may buy this book in 
the belief they are getting something new and 
different, when such is not the case. The only 
suggestion of government origin is the state- 
ment that the book is “based on a vast amount 
of research by the U. S. Government... ."" 


It appears that the editors of this volume 
didn't do a very thorough job in bringing sal- 
ary data up to date. While figures for start- 
ing pay for federal jobs are changed in most 
cases, the figures on average carnings, and 
starting pay, in general, are left unchanged, 
even though more recent data are available 
for many fields. For example, 1940 figures are 
given for psychologists’ and for teachers’ 
earnings. The editors failed to use the results 
of the APA's survey of 1948 carnings and the 
results of the NEA’s recent studies of teacher 
carnings 
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decade, further brightens the outlook for the newly 
trained lawyer."’ 

Now compare with the B.L.S. statement, 
“Profession somewhat overcrowded at the lower 
levels, and likcly to become more so in next few 
years. Enrollment in law schools in the fall of 
1947 was over $0,000, the bighest ever scheduled 
It well remain bigh for several years 


Rosert SHosreck, 
Durector of Research 
B nai Brith Vocational Service Bureau 
Washingron, D.C 


oo = 


You Might Like to Read... 


@ Publications of interest to the busy read- 
ers of Occupations might include Wayne 
University’s Industrial Training Abstracts or 
The Pamphlet Index. The former ts an ab- 
stracting service for personnel managers and 
training leaders, and each issue includes about 
70 brief abstracts of current literature in 
worker training, foreman and supervisory 
training, training relations, training methods 
and evaluation, special subjects training, and 
related personnel methods. Subscription in- 
formation is available through Wayne Uni- 
versity Press. The Pamphlet Index summarizes 
and classifies the current — output in 
vital areas of social concern ublications are 
listed under ticle, author, and also under such 
large headings as labor, economics and poli- 
tics, race, color and creed, international, and 
problems in social Seong Published quart- 
erly by the Schulte Press, Inc., 119 West 23rd 
Street, New York City 11. 


ge “Vocational Counselor at Valdese High 
School,’ by Margaret Hickey in the April, 
1949, Ladies Home Journal describes the work 
of Mrs. Dell B. Wilson in five small high 
schools in Burke County, North Carolina. 
(Pp. 23, 202-203) 


@ “Work Experience through Work 
Camps,"’ an editorial in the October School 
Review, tclls about work camps for high 
school and for college boys and girls, and 
what these camps mean to the organization of 
life habits. (Pp. 391-396 


@ ‘The Right Start—Early Foundations for 
Job Satisfaction’ was written for the May, 
1949, The Child by Gertrude Folks Zimand, 
General Secretary of the National Child 
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Labor Committee, New York City. The 
author highlights some of the activities and 
services es comprise a constructive pro- 
gram in the ficld of youth employment. The 
increased birth rate of the war years will 
make this problem of readying young people 
for our complex industrial life an increasingly 
important one. (Pp. 166-169, 173) 


ge “Vocational Counseling Methods,’ by 
Richard W. Kilby of San oy State College, 
lists five steps which may be followed by the 
counselor as the foundation of his vocational 
counseling technique. Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, Summer, 1949. (Pp 
173-191) 


eA Critical Review of Techniques for 
Evaluating Guidance,"’ by Robert M. W 
Travers of the University of Michigan, ap- 

ars in the summer issuc of Educational and 
Dp ixchological Measurement. The author sug- 
gests that guidance programs have lagged far 
behind the times in techniques of evaluation, 
and says that progress will be slow until guid- 
ance workers come to recognize guidance as a 
learning situation which can be investigated 
by the methods developed for investigating 
other learning situations. Some of thes« 
methods are discussed in relation to the 
guidance field. (Pp. 211-225) 


@ ‘Best Books of 1948 on Vocational Guid- 
ance," by Robert Hoppock, offers a three 
page list of what tn. author considers to be 
the 1948 best books. The Bulletin of the Na 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, 


October, 1949. (Pp. 106-108) 


@ “Aims and Scope of Vocational Counsel- 
ing,’ by Morris Grummer. The author dis 
cusses some of the issues raised in the NVGA 
Policy Commuttce Reporte (Occupations 
January, 1999). He sets out, further, to re 
evaluate the place of vocational counseling, 
especially as practiced in Jewish Vocational 
the ficld of social services.’ 
Soctal Casework, October, 1949 


Services, in 
Journal of 
\ Pp 330-335 


@ A plan for beginning guidance in the early 
school years and following through in th 
secondary schools is described by Virginia 


the 


(Pp 


Ballard in the October, 1949, issue of 
Calsfornia Journal of Secondary Education 


328-333) 
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———————e———————_ 
Who's Who—and Where 
ee 


To ova Reapeas: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish inems of interest to oF 
about NVGA members. Please let us hear 
from you—and about you— Tus Eprroas 


Wituram B. Tecrer, Senior Clinical Coun- 
selor at the Psychological Services Center, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
has been appointed Chief Counselor of the 
Veterans Guidance Center at Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


Daniet J. Grier, formerly Senior Coun- 
selor at the New York, YMCA Vocational 
Service Center, has been appointed Assistant 
to the Director of the Office of Student Affairs 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. He 
will be concerned primarily with student 
organizations and activities at that univer- 
sity. 


Lawrence W. Tice, who has long been af 
active member of NVGA, has been elected 
President of the International Correspondence 
Schools and the International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pennsylvamia. Mr. Tice 
had previously served as Director of Persun- 
nel and as Vice-President of the organization 


Faanx L. Sinvers has been appointed 
Specialise in Individual Inventory and Coun- 
scling Techniques, Division of Vocational 
Education of the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Administration. Mr. Sievers has 
been Associate Professor and Counselor 
Trainer at the University of Maryland since 
September, 1948. From November, 1946, 
to September, 1948, he was State Supervisor of 
Guidance Services of the Nebraska State 
Board for Vocauonal Education 


Rosert W. Densmore ts now an Institu- 
tuonal Parole Othcer with the State prison at 
Folsom, California. He received his Master's 
degree in social welfare from the University 
of California at Berkeley in June, majoring 
there in probation and parole. In August a 


case history of his was presented at the Train- 
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ing Institute for Probation, Parole and In- 
stitutional Staff, co illustrate the use of case 
work as a form of treatment in an authorita- 
tive setting. The Institute was sponsored 
jointly by the University of California's 
School of Social Welfare, the State Depart- 
ment of Corrections, and the California Proba- 
tion and Parole Association 


Leonarp Crarces Sitvern has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Safety Training 
Supervisor in the Division of Safety, Execu- 
tive Department, State of New York, at 
Albany. Mr. Silvern expects to receive the 
Doctor's degree shortly from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, where he special- 
ized in the administration of adult education 
For several years he has been active in the 
Teachers College branch of NVGA. 


ALexaNDeR Crarx has been named As- 
sistant Director of the Office of Student Place- 
ment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Ernest Krerer has been appointed Director 
of the Placement Burcau and Employment 
Service at Luther College, Decorah, lowa 


Jataus Detsenroru, 1948-1949 President 
of the Cincinnati Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, is on leave of absence as counselor 
in the Cincinnati Schools, in charge of a 
special research project for the Educational 
Research Corporation, 40 Quincy Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Rutu Kutcer has returned after two years 
leave of absence to the Counseling Division 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools after serving 
as counselor with the United Service for New 
Americans, New York City 


ANNA Maris Gipson has been appointed 
Dean of Women, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York. Formerly she was a 
counselor in the Counseling and Activities 


Otfice, Indiana University 


Exoiss N. McGaw ts directing the secre- 


tarial internship program, and handling 
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placement service for these graduates at 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


Joet Suor is directing an expanded student- 
counseling program at Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York 


Mas. Carot Bratne has joined the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota's Student Personnel 
Services as psychometrist 


Geratp M. Fort is now Assistant Profes- 
sor of Student Personne! at South Dakota 
State College. 


Eaart F. Carnes is now Assistant Professor 
in the School of Education at the University 
of Southern California. He is teaching courses 
in educational psychology and guidance. 


Cleveland now has its first Counselor for 
Old Workers. He is Paut Witson, formerly 
with the division of Special Rehabilitation 
at the Veterans Administration. Others 
who have recently undertaken new jobs (ac- 
cording to The Reporter, organ of the Occu- 
pational Planning Committee of the Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation) include Wa rer 
Sires, new Director of the Department of 
Personnel Development at Fenn College. 
Joszru Kopas, who formerly held that post is 
now Training Counselor with Republic Steel 
Corporation. A Lien SHerman, former prin- 
cipal of Perkins Institute for the Blind, Water- 
town, Massachusetts, is now Director of the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind. The State 
Rehabilitation Services to the Blind recently 
appointed as Counselor, Jute Horsterrer 
Dean of Girls at the new Euclid High School 
is Harriet Sueets, former visiting teacher 
in the Euclid schools. Josepn E. Winston, 
formerly Assistance Director of the Youth 
Bureau, is now Secretary of the Workers Serv- 
ice Bureau. 


Ricnarp V. Sowers is now acting as 
Director of Placement and Community Serv- 
ice at Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


Officers for the New York State Counselors 
Association for 1949-1950 are President, 
Joun McAnaney, Solvay; Vice-President, 
Harotp Watson, Carmel; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Burpert Corren, Mayville; Trustees 


AND WHERE 


TMNT 
Carl Emil Seashore 


N Octroser 16, 1949, Carl E. Seashore 

died, aged 83. Dr. Seashore’s name 
was known to every vocational counselor 
by virtue of his measures of capacities which 
Seashore believed were inherent in musical 
talent. 

Dr. Seashore was professor of psychology 
at the University of lowa for 34 years, untl 
his retirement in 1936, at which time he was 
Dean of the Graduate School. He trained an 
enormous number of psychologists, many of 
whom are now active in vocational and edu- 
cauonal guidance. 


Donate Cuicps, Bolivar; Hussar Houvca 


10N, Bureau of Guidance. 


Lurune Lee is serving as a Counselor in 
the Institute of Counseling, Testing and 
Guidance at the University of Michigan. 


Avrrep H. Hausrarn, Jr. has been named 
Director of the Cooperative Test Division of 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Previously Mr. Hausrath was with 
the Department of State in Washington as 
Consultant on training and personne! admini- 
stration for the Foreign Military Assistance 
Program. Previously he was Director of the 
Scientific Personne! Division, Orlice of Naval 
Research, and Chief Training Advisor of the 
Personne! Management Advisory Service of 
the Unired Scates Civil Service Commission 
in Washington. Prior to his assignments in 
Washington, Mr. Hausrath was on the fac 
ulty of Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 
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Canada’s Progress 


Vocational guidance, though still in a com- 
paratively carly stage in Canada, has been de- 
veloping rapidly during the last few years. 
It is growing in part out of the work of pro- 
vincial education departments, and in part 
from the work of the Special Placement Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service. 
Greatest advances are being made through co- 
operative community efforts as a part of local 
employment organization. Such ts the report 
of Major A. E. Wood, Head of Vocational 
Guidance and Vocational Training, National 
Employment Service of Canada. Major 
Wood tells of establishment of Youth Centres 
—employment offices exclusively for young 
people—in a few of the largest citics. Also, 
“educational authorities are recognizing vo- 
cational guidance as a major responsibility 
and guidance programs have been developed 
in many of the schools."". An occupational 
information program ts being carried on by 
the Department of Labour, and both Labor 
and Management are being encouraged to 
work with the guidance programs. Ad- 
vances vary in the various provinces. British 
Columbia has proncered in the field, the work 
having been backed by official sanction since 
1927. In Newfoundland “‘the denomuina 
aonal educational not yet de- 
veloped a formal program of vocational guid 
ance." Other range generally 
somewhere between the two. Mayor Wood 
finds that these tactors handicap Canadian 
schools in their vocational guidance program: 
lack of trained personnel, the large number of 
rural schools in which teachers change from 
year to year, the lack of provision by school 
boards for definite periods in the school time 
table for guidance and counseling activites; 
lack of necessary equipment and tacilities for 


system has 


provinces 








guidance; lack of understanding on part of 
the public of the nature and importance of 
guidance. Fuller details.on the work being 
done by our northern neighbor in this field 
may be found in Major Wood's interesting 
article, “Vocational Guidance in Canada,” 
in the May, 1949, Labour Gazette. This 
magazine 1s available through the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ortawa, at a cose of 10 
cents a copy. 


-~ + + 


\ Arab World Needs 
Vocational Education 


4 


Vocational education 1s not a thriving in- ! 
fant in the Arab world. Matta Akrawi, 
writing in The Educational Record for April, 
1949, reports: “On the whole it can be 
said thac vocational schools are not popular, 
and in many instances there is difficulty in 
getting recruits to fill che classes even moder- 
ately."" Reasons for this are numerous. In- 
dustry is only in the developing stage, and as 
yet there is little appreciation for the prepa- 
ration of skilled industrial workers when 
illiterate workers, trained through the ap- 
prenticeship system, are available at lower 
wages. Also, “secondary school graduates 
are reasonably sure of a steady income,” 
and if they take government jobs, of a con- 
siderable prestige; which ts another factor 
in the unpopularity of the vocational schools 
In Iraq, vocationa] school students are dis- 
criminated against in military service, as 
compared with the secondary school gradu- 
ates. Another hindrance to this develop- 
ment is the lack of experts. Some success 
has been achieved in Egypt, where reason- 
ably successful vocational schools of ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and higher levels 
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exist. But, says che author, “The probiem is 
crucial in the Arab world because upon voca- 
tional education depends, very largely, the 
development of the resources of the countries, 
the efficient exploitation of the land, and the 
training of skilled workers for industries.” 


Careers Library 
Serves an Area 


At Wilkes College (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 54 
shelves in a 3-room suite, separate and re- 
moved from the college library, are needed to 
contain the Careers Library in the Guidance 
Center Hall. This special library is used as 
an instrument in the college's Careers Con- 
sulting Service, provided for all students at 
Wilkes as_part of a continuing process be- 
ginning in the freshman year. 

Paul R. Mchm, Consultant on Careers for 
the cqllege, has established and maintains 
contact with most of the representative in- 
dustries and professional associations from 
which primary sources he culls first-hand 
career information from thousands of pages of 
raw material. 

Use of the consulting service is purely op- 
tional for the first semester. After that time 
students who have not been heard from are 
directed to the careers consultant on ‘a pre- 
scribed basis 

In addition to careers analysis material, 
one section of the library is devoted to 
scholarships, fellowships, and company train- 
ing programs. Information on some 2,000 
opportunities offered through organizauons 
other than colleges is available. Other 
sections are devoted to basic industries as 
such, and to careers from a geographic point 
of view. Each entry 1s carefully recorded 
and indexed, DOT code derivatives being 
used whenever possible 

Access to 65 employce magazines, house 
organs, and professional journals is provided 
by the library. Through these, students may 
look behind the usual publicity drawn scenes, 
see the occupation, the company and its per- 
sonnel as they are. 

Some 600 catalogs and bulletins have been 
collected from more than 500 American col- 
leges and universities in addition to those of 
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many foreign institutions, especially at the 
graduate and professional levels. Full and 
complete directories on training courses and 
facilities, here and abroad, are also available. 
Some 300 authors of books dealing directly or 
ndirectly with careers are represented, and 
{, 1s possible that within the ncar future films 
veill be used as a supplement 

For the most part, these facilities are 
used by the consultant and student in joint 
conference. Individual attention is given the 
problems and queries of cach undergraduate 
as he secks to set himself in the right voca- 
tional direction, and in this respect consider- 
able correspondence with industry, profes- 
sional associations, and colleges is involved. 

In creating its careers department—not to 
be confused with the placement ofhce— 
Wilkes College has recognized the need to 
obviate future occupational maladjust- 
ment in its students by providing adequate 
occupational information and sound inter- 
pretation for its undergraduates. Depart- 
ment heads and faculty members, on confer- 
ence with the careers consultant, occasionally 
introduce into general and survey courses 
specific information on carcers for which that 
instruction is preparation. 

From time to time as the occasion dic- 
tates, the college's consultant sends out ad- 
visory bulletins to the high schools in this 
northeastern Pennsylvania area. Their guid- 
ance teachers in turn mect on the Wilkes 
campus the second Wednesday of every 
month, at which ume latest information ts 
disseminated and questions developed in 
student contact answered. The more per- 
plexing guidance problems are referred to the 
college for possible solution. In this rela- 
tionship, it 1s not unusual for the college to 
employ its psychometric department. Under 
controlled conditions and during restricted 
hours the Carcers Library is made available 
to high school students as wellas to the com- 
munity at large 


-~ + + 


Rorschach and Research 


“Should I plan to do graduate study?” 
How 1s the counselor to answer that ques- 
tion? One aid to answering might be the 
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“ink blot,”’ or Rorschach test of personality 
Dr. Lee J. Cronbach of the University of Uli 
nots has found that performance on research 
might be predicted from the results of this 
test 
on the Rorschach test have a parallel in per- 
formance on research. Reporting to the 
American Psychological Society at Denver, 
Dr. Cronbach declared that the method of 
approach, accuracy, and organization on the 
test corresponds to treatment of the research 
problems 
dividual assets and limitations in feelings of 


The personality test forecasts in 


inadequacy, self-criticism, and reaction to 


authority 
a | 


Higher Education 
~ 
Undergoes Survey ~ 


Ie would be a good idea for all college 


students to work tor at 
Such 1s the opinion of 84 


cast a part of their 
college expenses 
per cence of che people questioned for a recent 
college survey on higher education made by 
Fortune magazine. Digssenters, however, ar- 
gued chat being a student is a full-time job 
On the other hand, those in favor of part-time 
jobs for students were not all impelled by 
NECESSITY As one business execu- 
A boy who works for part of 
ucation will be a better man for it, tf 


economk 
tive put it, 
his ed 
" } ! - , wl 
he acquires the idea of realizing that only 


! When 


do you get anywhere 
a son ord ughter 


through work 
asked what they would Itk 
our of college, ¢ large 
sons questi ned checked 


better pob, a trade or profession, greater carn- 


to get part ot per- 


Preparation tor a 
ing power Low on the list of resules of 
education considered desirable by those tnter- 
viewed was ‘Desire and ability to become a 
more useful citizen 


Reconstruction 
ot Germans 


in the re-education of the 


an important factor 


German people, according to the Director of 


the Division of Education and Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Othce of Miittary Government in 
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For the thinking habits which show up 
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Germany. In his new booklet, Basis Elements 
of Educational Reconstruction in Germany, Direc- 
tor Alonzo G “the greatest force 
to be mobilized for democratic education, 
and group most likely to benefit from tt, 
is the working He explains chat 
Hitler considered of ‘no 
value to the mass of the German people, and 


Grace says 


the 
class 
general education 


climinated what little there was in the voca- 
tional schools. Under the Nazi system, cach 
child was required to make his vocational 
choice at the Now funds are 

led “‘to aid in the development of a work- 
n program, the redirection of the 


vocational school program, and the develop- 


age of 10 
ers cuucatl 
| 
| 


ment of a close relauonship between the voca- 


ol, labor, and management.” 


vocational school 


n attending these 
all of whom have 
cforms—will be 

nal reconstruc- 
is available 
I ugh the American on Education, 
744 Jacks: n Place, hington 6, D. ¢ It 


) 
costs 2) Ccnts 


Germany iis booklet 


A.A.U.W. Considers 
College Training 


Answers from 30,000 members of the Amert- 
can Association of University Women to quer- 


¢ education in 


: . 
ot their ¢ Cf 
!in two matn suggestions for 


improvement. It was suggested first that col- 
lege education should consist of training and 
related to life 


1 in some way— 


experience which are closely 


atter college, and « 


in be use 
“not necessarily in a vocational sense, but 


in which 


one lives, for increasing one’s enjoyment, or 


used for understanding the world 


one’s ability to communicate with and enjoy 
that col- 
uld be broad and flexible 

the maximum develop- 
that such a 
available in 


others.”" Second suggestion was 


re educat mn sh 


I ld be 
college that it id be possible for each 
studene to find training which would con 


tribute to any aspect of life in which she ts 
interested, 





CURRENT NEWS 


N.E.A. Protests 
Thought-Control 


Describing as “unthinkable” any efforts of 
a school board to exercise political thought- 
control over members of its professional staff, 
a commission of the National Education As- 
sociation asserted recently that teachers have 
an obligation to participate in public affairs 
through discussion, voting, and aiding in the 
formation of public opinion. The issue de- 
veloped in a controversy which arose at 
Grand Prairie, Texas. An investigation was 
made by the NEA’s National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion. On April 27, 1949, five teachers of the 
Grand Prairie school system received notice 
that their contracts had not been extended 
by the school board. Although their length 
of service at Grand Prairie ranged from six to 
26 years, the board refused to give any reason 
for its action. At no prior ume had these 
teachers been advised by the board or their 
supervisors of any complaints reflecting on 
their professional competence or character. 
The superintendent had recommended that 
their contracts be renewed. 

Included among the five teachers were the 
president of the newly formed teachers as- 
sociation, who had served in the school sys- 
tem for 26 years, and the president-clect of 
the association. Shortly after the board's 
action, the Texas State Teachers Association 
and its Grand Prairie unit requested that the 
NEA Defense Commission make an investiga- 
tion into the situation. During the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry interviews were held with local 
officials, civic leaders, representatives of busi- 
ness and the professions, teachers, the super- 
intendent of schools, and the board of trustees 
of the school system. The investigation re- 
vealed: (1) the five teachers had, with the 
board’s knowledge, indicated to certain 
people in the community their choice of 
candidates in a school board election; and (2) 
a substantial cross-section of the community 
believed that the teachers’ election activity 
was the basis for the dismissals. In a fore- 
word to the report Dean Harold Benjamin, 
College of Education, University of Mary- 
land, the commission chairman, declares 
that this case “is not only an example of an 
unwarranted attempt by a school board to 
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deny teachers their civil rights; it also illus- 
trates how such action, when coupled with a 
denial of teachers’ professional rights, can 
disrupt a community and destroy the morale 


of an entire school system In a totali- 
tarian state, the complete control of a teach- 
er’s mind, as of the mind of every other sub- 
ject-slave, is a number-one objective of gov- 
ernment. In the United States, where the 
first duty of every teacher in the public educa- 
tional system, from the nursery class to the 
university graduate school, is the develop- 
ment of free, intelligent, honorable and cour- 
ageous citizenship, and where every teacher 
is his own chief instrument of instruction by 
virtuc of his own character and example, it 1s 
unthinkable rhat a school board should seck 
to exercise political chought-control over the 
members of its professional staff."" 


Group Guidance 
Offered Public 


Group guidance classes for adults are being 
offered to the general public as a public serv- 
ice at Galileo High School in San Francisco, 
Califorma. The program now being given 
includes personal interviews; testing for 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities; occupa- 
tional information, and suggestions regard- 
ing appropriate training and employment. 
These classes are offered cuition-free, and are 
conducted by Iona R Thomas F 
Humiston, and Marion R. Ballin 


Logie, 


Catalog Tells 
What's Ahead 


Guidance through its college catalog— 
that’s the accomplishment of Missouri Val- 
ley College at Marshall, Missouri. Sixteen 
pages of the school’s 181-page College Bulle- 
tin for 1949-1950 are filled with paragraph 
summarics of occupations considered to be of 
most interest to their graduates. The sum- 
marics explain the nature of the job, qualih- 
cations, educational requirements, as well as 
giving other pertinent information 
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e Northwestern Ohio 


ROGRAM announcements for NVGA mem- 
bers in Toledo and the vicinity for the 
first months of 1950 include meetings of the 
secondary schools group, agencies 


and industries group. Topic for the January 


group, 


19 meeting of the secondary schools 
Will be ‘Modern Trends tn Vocatu 
cation.”” E. L Super 
of the Board of Educauon, will dis 
subject at the Macomber Vocational High 
School Library On March 16, Courtland 
C. Riddic, Chief Counsclor, OSES, will act as 
ian of a meeting concerned with 


‘'Coun- 
scling Services of the Public Agencies”’ at 
You and Y ur 


OSES. A 
Job,” Representatives of 
Toledo industry discuss 
wo relative to graduate placement at La 
alle and Koch's French Room tn the late 
dinner wil! 
ind Placement,” 
pG Robinson, 
-Lite Co 


group 
ynal Edu- 
Bowsher, intendent 


. } 
uss this 


chairt 
motion picture, 
will be shown 


and business will 


Guidance 


S 
ution Topic of this 
he Vocational 


vill be Phill: 


airman 


Electric Aut 


® Other Ohio Branches 


An opening meeting of the Miam 
Vocatu Association on Octol 
§ heard Howard H. Long speak on 
Personal ‘ Qualifications 
Dr. Long ts Dean of Ad 
of Educauon and I 
force, Ohio. On October 
Ohio Guidance Assoctatt 
five meetings schedul 
Curt Boenhberm spoke 
Mental Hverenc in Eng! 
mber of the fam 
He ts os ssor of Psychia- 


ersity, England, ; 


nal Guid 


Boent! 


is a staff me ! Tavistor 


Clinic, London 
try, Reading Univ 
of texts in psychology and 9 psychother- 


and author 
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apy. Included in his talk was a discussion of 
problems and programs of child guidance 


® Cincinnati 


A 1949-1950 
\ ocational 
eight meetings for the year 
meetings are: ‘Selection 
weary (October 19); “Trends in Tele- 
’ (November 16); “Opportunities in 
State, and Local Civil Service’’ (De- 
“How OSES Can Help the Coun- 
“Department Store 

“Unions 

‘Factory 
The May 


Speakers 


program for the Cincinnati 
Association projects 

Topics for the 
of Inexperienced 


Guidance 


Visio 
Federal, 
cember 14); 
(January 18); 
(February 15 


sclor”™’ 
Personne! Practices™’ 
and Apprenticeship’’ (March 15 

Personnel ‘Pr {April 19) 

g will be the annual dinner 
fe che industrial 
ay Corporation, 


actices”* 
meetin 


at these meeungs will inclu 
relations officer of the Clog 
the personnel director of the An ew Jergens 
Cumpany, the regional director of the Sixth 
U. S. Civil Service region, a city personnel 
officer and the Cincinnau Civil 
Service ( rvisor of em- 
ployment services, mber of a de- 
partment store personne! 2 romeey the 
cinnati -Newss 


holsterers 


Smmuission, the supe 
OSES, a ome 


executive director of the ¢ 
saper Guild, the president e Up! 


Union, and a member a steel t eeills personnel 


department. 


* Rhode Island 


He First MEETING of the fall was held 
by the Guidance and Personnel Assocta- 
tion of Rhode Island at the Narragansett 
Hotel in Providence on Thursday, October 
Bernard J. Buonanno, 

Guest speaker was Carl E. Gill, 
ot haieuneial Re for the 

Semen of Providence His 
topic ‘Rhode Island Industry Looks to 
the Future.” Mr. Gill based his talk on the 
unemployment compensation and cash sick- 
functioning in 
tllustrations 


.~ 


, with its pres 
presiding 
Director 

Wanskuck 


was 


lations 


ness laws as they are now 
Rhode Island. He gave 
g howsthey are fai accon 

law makers had for them 
funds set up by these 
d to the bankruptcy 
aided and abetted 


He placed 


many 
showin ling to plish 
the aims that the 
He also declared me th 
laws were being deplet 
point by chronic spongers, 
doctors 


by certain lawyers and 
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no blame on the officials administering the 
laws but criticized the laws themselves which 
provided so many loopholes and opportunities 
for abuse. He pointed a finger at the doctors 
who were so ready to sign their patients’ 
claims for cash sickness benefits and who col- 
lected all possible fees from them before 
turning them over to the state for rehabilita- 
tion, at which point they were beyond the 
possibility of being rehabilitated. He also 
criticized the lawyers who specialized in 
cases under these laws and who successfully 
lobbied against their revision at the legisla- 
ture last year. These revisions, he said, 
would climinate the many abuses under the 
present setup and, incidentally, deprive these 
lawyers of a large part of their income. Most 
manufacturers, he stated, were strongly in 
favor of these social laws and the benefits 
provided by them. Burt, because of the many 
abuses and loopholes, they were finding it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to conduct their businesses 
smoothly and profitably. Mr. Gill said that 
employees were becoming insolent to their 
supervisors, lacked interest and pride in their 
work, were more demanding in the kind and 
amount of work they would do, taking every 
advantage and opportunity to stay away 
from work, and through carclessness and 
indifference were causing considerable spoil- 
age and costly damage to goods in process of 
manutacture 


® New York 


The New .York Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation’s news letter, Vocationally Speaking, 
has published the first of what it expects to 
be a series of letters discussing the advis- 
ability of raising membership rates. Sug- 
gests the first one, “Let us face the music. 
The American dollar isn’t what it used to be; 
therefore I believe that the ume has come to 
increase membership rates."" The communi- 
cation followed a September speech by Robert 
Carey, NVGA Treasurer, in which he said 
that in order to give members the services 
they expect, income must be increased from 
all possible sources. As potential sources of 
income he suggested solicitation of larger 
amounts of advertising for Occupations and 
increased membership dues. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


® Northern California 


An October highlight for members of the 
Northern California Guidance Association 
was the Association’s Fall Conference at 
the University of California at Berkeley 
The conference took place October 8, and 
featured “A Re-evaluation of Some Guidance 
Concepts and Practices."" Subjects discussed 
in meetings, pancl discussions, and a sym- 
posium were: “The Proper Function of Psy- 
chometrics in Personnel Selection and in 
Guidance"; ‘“The Role of Community Guid- 
ance Activities in the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquency’’; “‘Special 
Problems and Techniques in Guiding the 
Physically, Mentally, and Emotionally 
Handicapped"’; “‘Current Legislative Action 
in the Social Welfare, Employment, Educa- 
tional and Mental Health Fields." Another 
all-day conference is being scheduled by this 
Association for April 30. The organization 
has also undertaken to keep its members in 
touch by publication of an informal news 
sheet. For members of the entire region it is 
working on a Regional Conference to be held 
next July. 


Briefer Branch Notes ¢ * * 


qSeventy-five members of the Central Indiana 
Branch met at their annual breakfast, October 28, 
and heard a specch by Clifford Erickson, Trustee 
of NVGA. Speakers invited for an October 20 
mecting of the Seattle chapter of NVGA included 
Carl H. Ferguson, Administrative Assistant, 
Tacoma Public Schools; Reed Fulton, Principal, 
West Seattle High School, and Stan Thompson, 
Principal, Renton High School. Their subjece 
was “What We Are Doing in Our School to Help 
the Non-Academic Student Adjust to His Com- 


munity.” 





COMING! 


1950 
NVGA‘s Annual Convention 
for 1950 will be held at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Dates: March 27-30, 1950 
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ILLINOIS 
C. A. Michelman, Chief, OIGS 


The fifth annual state-wide conference on 
guidance was held at James Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Illinois, on October 22. Or- 
ganizations which plan to hold area guid- 
ance round tables during the coming year in- 
clude the Chicago Guidance Personnel As- 
sociation, Eastern State College, and the 
Sangamon Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion. During the past summer guidance con- 
ferences were held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago 


KANSAS 
Ramon L. Charles, Supervisor of Guidance Services 


The Kansas Guidance Association in co- 
operation with Ramon L. Charles, Super- 
visor of Guidance Services in the state, spon 
sored a series of one-day guidance workshops 
throughout the state beginning on September 
19, at the Kansas State College at Hays. 
On September 20, a workshop was held at 
Kansas State College at Manhattan; Sep 
tember 21, the University of Wichita; Sep 
tember 22, Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia; September 23, the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence; and September 24, 
Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg 

The services of three outstanding men were 
available for these workshops. Clifford P 
Frochlich, Specialist for training guidance per- 
sonnel, U. S. Office of Education, discussed 
“Organization and Administration of a Re- 
leased Time Program for Teacher Counsel- 
ors’’; E. G. Kennedy, Director of Guidance 
Services, Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg, discussed “The Collection, Filing 
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and Use of Occupational Information’’; 
Marlin Schrader, Guidance Consultant for the 
California Test Bureau and former Supervisor 
of Guidance Services in Kansas, discussed 
“Knowing the Student and the Building of 
the Cumulative Record."’ Ramon L. Charles, 
Supervisor of Guidance Services, acted as 
chairman for the meetings 


WISCONSIN 
John A? Kubiak, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The trend in vocational school enrollments 
during the present school year is toward an 
increasing number of\full-time students, in- 
cluding veterans. Extremely large enroll- 
ments are to be expected for evening school 
programs, and part-time day students are to 
decrease in some schools. Such were the 
predictions compiled from information gath- 
ered at a series of regional directors’ confer- 
ences held in Eau Claire, Wausau, Madison, 
West Allis, and Appleton. Legislation on 
compulsory school attendance passed by the 
1949 legislature has resulted in a large en- 
rollment of young people from 14 to 16 years 
of age from rural areas. Waiting lists are 
reported in some vocational schools, and 
over-all enrollments in both day and evening 
school programs show an increase over last 


year 


WASHINGTON 


Wendell C 


10¢s 


Allen, Supervisor of Gutdance Serv- 


The A. A. Cleveland Summer Workshop 
in Guidance was held at the State College of 
Washington, July 11-45, 1949. In addition 
to a number of people in the field in the state, 
the Conference leaders included Galen Jones, 
Milton Hahn, aad William Hall. There 
was excellent participation in the conference 
by school people concerned with guidance 
services in the state 

A leadership training institute was held 
from September 15 to 18, inclusive, at the 
Adult Education and Extension Center of the 
University of Washington in Seattle. The 
conference was designed to treat problems of 
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group efficiency, organizational and com- 
munity change, and the development of dele- 
gates’ skills in leadership. Attention was 
given to the requirements of the back-home 
community and to the emergence of a corps of 
consultant-trainers in group development. 
Sponsoring organizations were the Kiag 
County Schools, the Pacific Northwest Per- 
sonnel Management Association, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, the University of Washington 
and the Washington State Grange. Donald 


Nylen, Director of Counseling, Seattle Public 
Schools, served as conference director and 
Leland P. Bradford, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion of the Nationa! Education Association, 
participated in the institute as a member of 


the staff. There were approximately 12 staff 
members from the Olympia area, and there 
were eighty delegates from various organi- 
zauions throughout the state. 

The State Board of Education has estab- 
lished a new program of teacher education 
leading to the general certificate. Holders 
of this certificate will be eligible to teach tn 
both clementary an 
Their program of education will have as one 
of its chief characteristics careful gaidance 
phases The first phase ts 
pre-service educatfon of four years. As part 
of this phase professional cducauon will 
both cle 


1 secondary schools 


through three 


include directed teaching with 
mentary and secondary school age children, 
as well as other professional laboratory ex- 
perience. The second phase will be a period 
of from one to four years of initial teaching 
as aregularteacher. The third phase will be 
a fifth year at a teacher education institution. 
There are no specific Course requirements for 
the fifth year of work. Careful 
guidance by his college advisers and his super- 
visors in his employing school district will 
aid the teacher in planning his fifth-year 


The new teacher 


college 


program to mect his needs. 
will receive a provisional general certificate 
at the end of his pre-service education. This 
provisional certificate will be renewable 
annually for one year for a total of four years 
He will have the option of taking his fifth 
college year in one year while on leave of 
absence from his position or of meeting the 
requirements in summer school. In any event 
he must begin his fifth year of college work 
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immediately after on@ year of teaching and 
complete it within four years after receiving 
the provisional general ceruficate. On the 
completion of this third phase he will re- 
ceive a permanent general certificate. 


OREGON 
Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, OIGS 


Many school districts now anticipate 
school opening by conducting faculty confer- 
ences or workshops. Among Oregon cities 
which devoted special attention to guidance 
problems at these workshops this year were 
Astoria, Oregon City, and Milwaukie 
Arca guidance groups which scheduled meet- 
ings during the month of November were the 
Upper Willamette Valley and Capitol Arca 
groups. Area groups are sponsored by and 
function as a part of the Oregon Guidance 
Association. Membership of the Oregon 
Guidance Association, incidentally, doubled 
in the past year over the preceding year when 
persons were permitted to join the State 
Association without also having to join the 
national association. 


Errata 


A series of very regrettable errors in the 
October issue of Occupations were a result, 
we trust, of the face that much of the mate- 
rial for this issue was collected at our old 
offices in New York by one staff, edited in 
Washington by a new staff, and printed in 
Pennsylvania. Apologies are due Arthur L 
Finkel, Celia Oppenheimer, and Ruth F 
Kimball for the disinterring of their letters 
We wonder with them at the inexplicable 
process which brought this about. William 
H. McCreary, who was located by mistake 
in Des Moines, lowa, is actually well known 
in California as Assistant State Super- 
visor, OIGS, in that state. And New City, 
New York, not New York City, is the home of 
the Vocational Education and Extension 
Board of Rockland County, we are reminded 
by Reviewer John S. Charlron. 

—Tnue Epitors 
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Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 


Grove Gutpance: Pancipctes, Tecn- 
niques, AND Evatuation, by Robert 
Hoppock. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Boo Company, 1949. 393 pages. 
$3.75. 


rrer rour rears of planning, reading, 

experimentation, rescarch, revising, and 
using—the produce emerges. ~Group Guid- 
ance is the first work of its kind. Guidance 
workers have been waiting anxiously for the 
material. Dr. Hoppock, already one of the 
outstanding guidance authorities in occupa- 
tional information, gathers new laurels as 
the leader in group guidance. 


The author is primarily interested in people 
who assemble for the purpose of solving their 
own problems. He indicates very eaWy his 
feeling of disgust for those instructors or 
philosophers who stand off and parry defi- 
nitions at a time when the members of a 
group are in trouble. He ts fully aware of 
the petty bickering and warfare of terms and 
words. His definitions are acceptable in 
that they are simply and fully stated without 
a feeling of omnipotence. ‘‘Group Guidance 
Versus Individual Counseling’’ and “Group 
Guidance or Group Instruction” are handled 
so expertly chat this material becomes mean- 
ated onl useful to all guidance and per- 
sonnel workers. A common working ground 
has been discovered for the operation of con- 
flicting philosophies 


Reading is pleasant, casy to comprehend, 
and meaningful to those who are interested 


in improving instruction. Dr. Hoppock’s 
mastery of logical thinking is reflected in his 
organization of the material. 


As the title of the book implies, there are 
three parts Principles, Techniques, and 
Evaluation. The firse division offers some 
timely suggestions to such questions about 
group guidance as: (1) who should take tr, 
(2) should it be a requirement; (3 should 
credit be given; (4) wWéitre to put it; (5 
what to include; and (6) who should teach 


it. Dr. Hoppock has developed many sound 
principles of guidance through the use of 
group participation in three — of the 
field Orientation, educational guidance, 
and vocational guidance. The fact that he 
recognizes limitations of group guidance 
activities in helping people to solve their 
problems may be illustrated by his state- 
ment: “Individual counseling is an indispens- 
able part of a good guidance program. Group 
guidance was never intended to replace it. Group 
guidance is intended to supplement and support 
individual counseling.’ Other limitations are 
lack of trained staff, inadequate and in- 
accurate information, and a felons to provide 
time for individual counseling 

A preview of the division on techniques 
may ™ given in the author's own words 
“No two teachers can teach equally well by the 
same method. Every good teacher must expert- 
ment until he finds which techniques work best 
for him. In Part II are described techniques 
which various teachers of group guidance loss 
tried and liked. Those which the author likes 
best have been treated in some deta:l and in sep- 
arate chapters. Others are described more 
briefly.”* 

In the reviewer's opinion this second part of 
the book is the best, probably because of the 
rich documentation in the appendixes, which 
involve approximately a third of the volume 
Dr. Hoppock has not only theorized with 
““technique,*’ but has shown how it worked 
for him. He has described each of the tech- 
niques which he used in his classes by stating 
the purpose, explaining in detail the proce- 
dure and variations, and commenting on 
both. Suggestions tor the application of 
techniques are given for beginners, educa- 
tional leaders, and eollege teachers 

The third division of the book is used to 
make tentative conclusions gptesent specific re- 
sults, review previous research, and encourage 
further research. Reasonable inferences were 
drawn from his own research and that of 
others concerning the following factors: 
(1) group guidance and individual counsel- 
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ing; (2) psychological testing and individual 
counseling; (3) study of occupations, oc- 
cupational choices, and employment op- 
wtunicy; (4) courses in orientation and 
eandioles of educational program; (5) 
courses in occupational information and oc- 
cupational interest ranges; (6) courses in 
occupational information and occupational 
comprehension; (7) separate courses in 
occupational information and homeroom 
programs; and (8) different institutions, 
interest, and usefulness. In summarizing his 
conclusions he says, “Conflicting results from, 
diferent studtes indicate encouraging success in 
some cases and dismal failure in others. Ap- 
parently the success or failure of group guidance 
depends on one or more factors about which we can 
only speculate. Presumably these factors in- 
clude the competence of the instructor, the ap- 
propriateness and accuracy of the instructional 
materials, and the interest and ability of the 
students. In some cases the research results ap-. 
pear to have been influenced by the quality of 
tests used to measure results." He ends his 
work by urging group guidance teachers to 
include in their preparation some valuable 
experiences in research in order that evalua- 
tion may be a continuous process for them. 


To some fundamentalists, the author may 
seem vague Or careless because he uses such 
terms as “speculate,” “tentative,” 
““guesses,”’, ““appear,”’ and “‘perhaps."" To 
others, this is indicative of proper caution. 
Essentially this material is a thorough de- 
scription of the manner in which a master 
teacher has led groups of individyals to 
recognize their problems, to create a desire 
to solve their problems, to make plans for 
their solution, and to place themselves to best 
advantage. Even though this approach ts 
from the group situation, he feels that solu- 
tions to problems must be individual. 


Every beginning teacher of occupational 
information courses will find invaluable as- 
sistance from the suggestions made in the 
book. School administrators will discover 
new possibilitics in organizing and ad- 
ministering guidance programs. Subject 
teachers will learn of elke ways of using 
group techniques. Counselors will feel that 
the material is necessary in their work be- 
cause of the combination of many activities 
in the counseling process. For those whose 
responsibility it is to train counselors, it ts 
most valuable teaching material. Dr. Hop- 
pock’s book is another valuable contribu- 
tion to education. —Craries F. Hupains, 
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LYerector of Counseling and Counselor Training, 
College of Education, University of Geortia. 
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Pouicy anp Practice, 
Hendry * Mathewson 
Harper and Brothers, 
$3.00 


N fHIs viGorous and forthright book, 

Mathewson demogstrates that he is well 
informed in both the theory and practice of 
guidance. This is no compilation of guid- 
ance practices, but an attempt “‘to take stock 
in the field of guidance and educational 
and vocational services and to sketch out 
possible lines of future advance.’ Ic is thus 
not designed for beginners in the field 

After a review of the current scene as he 
secs it, Mathewson discusses fundamental 
factors in guidance practice such as the 
psychological and B -wonser Wee concepts 
underlying guidance, the need for guidance 
services, and the institutional and social 
setting in which these services must operate 
The book is tied in with the social aialaen 
of education, and Mathewson depends upon 
social psychologists such as Allport and 
Murphy for his psychological premises 
The omission of any reference to Kurt Lewin 
is surprising, since field theory appears to be 
central in the ortentation of the author 

The author goes beyond the social psy 
chologists to acknowledge the value of 
“man's essential spiritual aspects."" A dis- 
cussion of soctal sanctions and moral values 
is something new in a discussion of guidance 
Following a section called “‘moral respomsi- 
bilities in guidance,"" he says: ‘Schools can 
base their philosophy of development upon a 
‘love God and love neighbor ethic, which im turn 
is based = a spiritual ground of all being with 
which each individual may be attuned. Religions 


— however, are not inculcated by the school 


but by the church. In assuming some responsi- 
bility for aid in personal development, therefore, 
the school does not assume ultimate responsibility 
This is the responsibility of the individual, the 
home, and the church.”’ 

Realistic admission of the limitations of 
guidance is found in several places in the 
book and an acknowledgment is made of 
institutional brakes on guidance existing in 
many places. 

In Part Two the relationship of guidance 
policy to administrative practice is discussed 
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Here Mathewson secs guidance as part of a 
school and community program. His ex- 

rience in community work and his wide 
oer eating in the field of sociology give 
rich meaning to this section. A wren of 
this book is that it puts guidance in a com- 
munity framework rather than out on a limb. 

Part Three discusses educational responsi- 
bility for personal development ar the 
types of personnel required to do the job 
A final section deals with the fucure of 
guidance, particularly with policies and 
= fathewson makes some very 
etailed and specific statements about a‘pro- 
jected program of development in guidance 
for American education 

Mathewson has grappled with questions 
that need to be thought about. There will 
be some dissenters. among his readers, for he 
states his position bluntly. The references 
in the book (with the aforementioned ex- 
ception) are recent, scholarly, broad, and 
appropriately used. Like others with so- 
ciological training, the author falls prey at 
times to heavy language, something Scuart 
Chase has labeled “verbal ectoplasms.’ 
The charts incrigue but baffle. The sum- 
maries at the end of chapters are top-flight 


Since Mathewson exercised care in the writing 
of this book, people who care about guidance 


‘Wittram D 
New York City 


should take care to read it 
Wirtkins, New York LU niversity, 
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INpusrratat PsycuoLtoGy aNb Its SoctaL 
Founpations, by Milton L. Blum. New 
York. Harper and Brothers, 1949. 518 
pages. $5.00. 


HE Basic THesis Of the book is that indus- 
be psychology’s main contribution ts 
the promouon of democracy in industry, 
thus enhancing the satisfactions of em- 
ployers and employees. Efficiency ts second- 
ary. While this thesis 1s debatable, un- 
doubtedly there is a place tor a book that 
gives this emphasis. 

Blum devotes much of hts space to what 
usually is discussed under Morale and com- 
paratively bricf treatment is allotted to the 
other aspects. In the introductory discus- 
sion of Scope he lists 24 firms employing in- 
dustrial psychology “: describes a few con- 
sulting organizations. Unfortunately, among 
these he lists without Latavorable comment 
one that most of us would put in the “gold 
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brick’’ class. Then follows a detailed sum- 
mary of the Hawthorne studies. A_ begin- 
ning student might well use this chapter in- 
stead of the more lengthy discussions which 
have been published. Methods of measuring 
attitudes are discussed including attitude 
scales. Some readers would be interested 
in a notion as to how scale values are ob- 
tained. The book merely gives a footnote 
reference. An intéresting point is made that 
we should do more in measuring employer 
attitudes and noting discrepancies with em- 
ployee attitudes. The author correctly points 
out that most studies of job satisfaction have 
been oriented primarily toward the job itself 
whereas an important aspect is general satis 
faction with life. 

Anyone who essays a definition of employee 
morale sticks his neck out, but Blum's ‘‘feel- 
ing of being accepted and belonging to a 
group of employees through adherence to 
common aoa and confidence in the desir- 
ability Of those goals’’ stands up pretty well 
Some readers might be inclined to emphasize 
the dynamic element a little more. He points, 
out, £00, that definitions are tricky as shown 
by the fact that management might interpret 
a strike as an indication of low morale while 
the union considered it an indication of high 
morale. The further consideratton of unions 
points up the underlying thesis that there 
should be more cooperation looking toward 
industrial democracy. Blum discusses meth- 
ods of measuring morale by scales or socio- 
grams and methods for improving it includ- 
ing the “group problem approach."" This 
approach involves having employees talk 
over problems and come to a decision 

The chapter on industrial warfare which 
occurs later in the book would seem pertinent! 
at about this point in the discussion. Reasons 
for joining unions are analyzed, mmcluding the 
possibility of the union leader serving as a 
parent substitute more effectively than does 
the employer. The type of labor leadership 
that emerges depends on the type of manage- 
ment involved. The warfare often involves 
other than financial considerations. The 
author's solution is essentially cooperation 
and he stresses labor-management committees 
which may often forestall the need for collec- 
tive bargaining, the ultimate solution. Blum 
avoids taking sides for the most part and 
commendably stresses cooperation. 

The discussion up to this point includes 
over a third of the book. The cemainder 
proceeds somewhat along conventional lines 
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and perforce is thinner. With reference to 
incentive there ts an interesting point chat the 
most effective incentives are directed toward 
the worker's own goal and not somebody 
else's goal. There 1s a good chapter on the 
basic principles of learning as bearing — 
industry. Specific programs are descri 
which use visual aids or home study. A 
discussion of time and motion study stresses 
particularly workers’ reaction and cites a few 
cases where the workers actually participated 
in the study. Mental fatigue as such is 
thrown out and is largely attitudinal. Monot- 
ony is passed over very briefly in the chap- 
ter on fatigue. The length of the working 
day receives much more extensive treatment 
than rest pauses, contrary to usual practice 
in discussing this topic. 

As to the influence of environmental fac- 
tors, the author makes the point that im- 
provement may be due to # change rather 
than the specific change such as increased il- 
lumination. Much of this chapter is devoted 
to music in industry with very bricf mention 
of illumination and noise. “‘Color condition- 
ing’’ of the industrial environment is ap- 
propriately debunked. After some discount- 
ing of accident proneness there is considera- 
tion of aptitude tests and the clinical ap- 
proach, with passing mention of safety pro- 
grams. 

The chapter on leadership gives material 
usually discussed under foremanship or super- 
vision. It includes a couple of recent things, 
viZ., NOMinatingtechniques in the selection of 
leaders and a playing in the foremen's 
training program. 

The reader may be surprised to find the 
chapter on employment psychology | an 
ceded by one on uncmployment but it does 
make sense. There are some obvious psycho- 
logical mechanisms involved in the unem- 
ployed such as their loss of appreciation of 
time, their irrational spending and intensifi- 
cation of habits such as religion. Aptitude 
tests are dealt with in one chapter on prin- 
ciples and one on examples. Reliability and 
validity are stressed somewhat. Evidently 
the author takes for granted familiarity wit 
statistics for he abruptly mentions the corre- 
lation coefficient without cross reference and 
also mentions difference divided by the stand- 
ard deviation of the difference without any ex- 
planation. However, the discussion is pretty 
skimpy on the actual validating of tests and 
it sounds as though it was done mostly by 
comparing good and poor criterion groups. 
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There is nothing about methods of weighung 
or — correlation. However, when de- 
scribing a specific research a few correlation 
coefficients are given and likewise some mul- 
tiple correlations are mentioned with no 
comment as to the meaning of the term. 
Projective techniques are suggested for the 
personality aspect of employment. There is 
an allusion to the “‘religious fervor’’ of the 
Rorschachers. Trade tests are covered in 
one short paragraph. A few test develop 
ment projects are described in some detail. 


A chapter on consumer research is perhaps 
the best in the book. There is a systematic 
discussion of such problems as sampling, 
pretesting questions, and training inter- 
viewers. The chapter on advertising is de- 
voted mostly to methodology which is cov- 
ered pretty well, but there is very little on the 
resulting findings. There is also a chapter 
giving some of the meager contributions 
which psychology has made to the problems 
of selling. The author makes one mistake in 
telling Wow to resist salesmanship by occa- 
ena disagreeing with the salesman in the 
course of the interview. It has been the re- 
viewer's experience that salesmen have been 
primed on all the objections that could con- 
ceivably be raised against the product and re- 
gard che raising of objections as a challenge 
rather than an obstruction, The appendix 
lists about 30 tests in common use with a 
brief description, validity, reliability, and 
the time required for administration. 


Looking at the book as a whole there ts 
commendable stress on methodology and a 
critical interpretation of many experimental 
results but not much detail on how to do it 
better. For instance, statistical considera- 
tions are side-stepped for the most part. A 
student reader should be plunged into this far 
enough to realize that he must equip himself 
statistically and the lay reader should ap- 
preciate the face that the quantitative aspect 
is all-important and requires expert treat- 
ment. There are good Vietle chapter sum- 
maries and well-chosen references at the end 
of each chapter. The professional reader will 
pick up an original point here and there and 
some interesting turns of phrascology that he 
may find useful. The book does what it sets 
out to do and does it well, namely, emphasize 
the social aspect of industrial psychology 
Naturally this is at the expense of the other 
aspects. Thus the work would be unsuitable 
as a text unless the teacher agreed as to the 
comparative unimportance of what usually ts 
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subsumed under industrial efficiency and em- 
ployment psychology. The treatment of 
these aspects, too, is sound as far as it goes. 
It might net have been amiss for Blum to 
concentrate the whole book on the social 
aspect and the promotion of industrial democ- 
racy.—Harotp E. Burtt, Ohio State Univer- 
saty. 
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Soctac Worx Year Book, 1949, edited by 
Margaret B. Hodges. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1949. 714 pages. 
$4.50. 


bi-annually as a concise and encyclo- 
pedic description of organized activities in 
social work and related fields. The 1949 
volume is the tenth in the Year Book series and 
appears under a new editor, Margaret B 
~ Le me It is an excellent working tool for 
vocational counselors. The general plan of 
the Year Book remains the same as the 1947 
volume but several features have been intro- 
duced and the whole volume reflects the 
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altered world of today. New subjects in- 
clude: International Governmental Social 
Work, International Voluntary Social Work, 
and Canadian Social Work. 

There are two parts to the Year Book: 
seventy-nine articles arranged alphabetically 
comprise Part I of the volume—548 of its 714 

ges. These articles which cover all the 
amiliar subjects in social work and its related 
fields are written by competent authorities 
and assure recent, accurate, quotable infor- 
mation on all national activities, public and 
private. Many articles point out organized 
trends, giving background information and 
bring the reader up to date on specific fields 
and services. At the close of each of the topi- 
cal articles there is a list of selected references 
which are all of recent data and make an im- 
veeges and formidable bibliography. In 
act, they are believed to constitute one of the 
most up-to-date extensive social work bib- 
agpiahies published. They comprise a 
total of 1,267 separate books and pamphlets 
and 909 articles in periodicals. 


Some of the topical articles will have spe- 
cial value to vocational counselors, for ex- 
ample, the article on “Employment Serv- 
ice," by Meredith B. Givens, Director of 
Research and Statistics, New York State De- 

rtment of Labor; “‘Personnel Standards in 
Social Work,’ by Florence L. Hosch, Associ- 
ate Professor of Social Work, University of 
Illinois; ‘‘Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment,"’ by Elizabeth S. Johnson, Director, 
Child Labor Branch, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; ‘Labor Standards,’’ by Lois 
MacDonald, Professor of Economics, New 
York University; ‘“Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion,’” by Michael J. Shortberry, Director, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency. 

The article on ‘Guidance and Counseling” 
1s prepared by Donald E. Super, Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He defines counseling 
and the role of the counselor. He outlines 
the five main categories of counseling—edu- 
cational, vocational, personnel, veterans, and 
marriage adjustment—and discusses coun- 
seling programs in specific settings such as 
schools and colleges, group work agencies, 
social case work ane, eee serv- 
ice centers, churches and synagogues, em- 
anger bureaus and industries. He closes 

is article by pointing out the developments 


and trends in guidance and counsels empha- 
sizing the importance of establishing profes- 
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sional standards. The bibliography which 
follows Dr. Super’s article is brief but com- 
prehensive and timely. 

Part II, which is a directory of social agen- 
cies and contains a descriptive roster of 546 
agencies is in four sections: International 
Agencies, appearing for the first time in this 
isgue lists 2] international organizations both 

ernmental and voluntary which operate 
foi broad field of health and welfare; Na- 
7) Agencies, Governmental includes 63 fed- 
eral agencies; National Agencies, Voluntary 
contains a list of 430 voluntary organizations; 
Canadian Agencies includes 32 selected gov- 
ernmental and voluntary Canadian organiza- 
tions. These lists are the most complete of 
their kind ever to be compiled. They include 
the address of each agency, its year of organi- 
zation, executive officer, its purpose and ac- 
tivities, and its periodicals. 

An index to the volume makes it easy to 
locate the agency if its exact name is not 
known or to discover what agencies operate 
in a given field. The index contains, in 
alphabetical order, titles of topical articles 
Various cross references to the titles, refer- 
ence to many of the subjects discussed in the 
topical articles, and names of all agencics 
are included in Part II with cross reference by 
functional rearrangement and agency name. 

The Social Work Year Book for 1949 does not 
only give counselors a general overview of 
the social work field but also presents recent 
developments in a field which has grown out 
of post-war conditions. It is an indispens- 
able handbook for vocational counselors.— 
Auice A. ADANALIAN, Head, Division of — 
ized Personnel, Institute of International Lduca- 
tion, New York City. 
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Painciptes AND Practices or VocaTIONAL 
Epucation, by Arthur B. Mays. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, loc., 
1948. 303 pages. $4.00. 


Ee TEexTBoox is a revision of the author's 
earlicr work entitled An Introduction to 
Vocational Education. For 2!\ practical pur- 
sag: the book is new im cvery respect. 

. Mays has incorporated into this new 
edition the full significance of the great ad- 
vances that have so made in the various 
fields of vocational education during the pe- 
riod of their greatest development. Clearly 
and interestingly written, the book has great 
value, not only for the specialise who secks 
to keep up to date, but also for the general 
reader. 

The student of vocational education who is 
acquainting himself for the first time with 
the history as well as the principles and 

actices of this special area of education will 
End his studies of vocational education easy 
to pursue if he begins with this book. The 
organization of the text matter, its historical 
treatment coupled with the description of 
present-day practices, the listing of prob- 
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lems, the inclusion of a summary for each 
chapter, and the eng ay of penetrating 
questions all challenge the student cager to 
learn. Added are well-selected references to a 
wealth of source materials. As a basic text 
this book is an excellent work; it should be 
made available to every beginning student of 
vocational education. 

Beyond that, the book is also a challenge 
to the vocational educator in active practice 
Dr. Mays has come to grips with the dif- 
ficult problems of the various areas of voca- 
tional education which he has examined, 
described, and appraised. The seasoned edu- 
cator will get out of Dr. Mays’ ideas, whether 
expressed or implied, a corrected blueprint to 
show him where new work 1s needed. 

Finally, Dr. Mays does not hesitate to 
enter the field of controversy on a question 
which has divided vocational education 
leaders. He has joined with those who say 
that any plan of administration which gives 
vocational education separate control is un- 
democratic. He supports the thesis that our 
society can attain its democratic objectives 
only if all education is administered under 
unit control. An active minority in our 
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country take the opposite position and dis- 
sent. They base their position on the same 
premise, that back of both general and voca- 
tional education is the State and chat the 
State, by giving adequate means, facilities, 
and personnel to both, insures the opportun- 
ity tor education to those who would be 
overlooked and neglected were unit control 
exclusively practiced. Whatever the prac- 
tical theories of both sides may be, it can 
still be shown, especially among America’s 
large cities, that where education for the 
tradesman and technician has received special 
funds and administrative control the response 
to vocational needs has been more adequate, 
flexible, and prompt than in those where unit 
control exists. Dr. Mays has stated exceed- 
ingly well the position of those who maintain 
that by unit control alone can equal apeer: 
tunity be secured for all in both general and 
vocational education.—Wituam F. Rascne, 
Director, Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Curistian Farrn anp My Jos, by Alex- 
ander Miller. New York, Association 
Press, 1946. 60 pages. $1.00. 


, b- THOUGHT-PROVOKING volume is pri- 
marily directed to Christians, but should 
Says the author, 
““It attempts one thing and one only: to relate the 
Christian understanding of life in the world to the 
problem of personal conduct in an industrialized, 
highly competitive, and often smmoral society." 


be interesting to others. 


Having spent some time working in an 
industrial situation with a number of stu- 
dents, he speaks from experience about some 
of the issues “‘raised for Christians’’ as he 
and the others found them. These issues 
have to do with attitudes of workers toward 
their work, cmployer-employee relations, 
competition in job getting, etc.—many prac- 
tices which, though generally accepted, may 
often work out in ways contrary to Christian 

rinciples. “‘To keep their integrity,’’ he says, 

‘Christian workers, as persons, must resolve a 
dilemma that brings their job and their faith into 
apparently ceaseless confisct.”’ 

Consciously or unconsciously, he continues, 
we ‘set up categories among jobs, judging them and 
their involvements by Christian standards,” 
as impossible, dubious, satisfactory or uplift 
jobs | In the first and fourth classifications the 
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issues are fairly clear. It is with the second 
and third that we have the most difficulty, 
as these are the ones that concern the vast 
majority. “‘Dubious"’ jobs for the Chrisuan 
are those which seem questionable. “‘Satis- 
factory™’ jobs include those into which “‘mest 
Christian-trained young people move, with the 
sense that they are tackling a job worth doing,” 
such as professional, administrative jobs, 
etc. It would be unfortunate if vocational 
decisions of Christians had to be made on the 
basis that many of ‘‘the most crucial areas of 
contemporary life are implicitly ruled out as being 
places where Christians may not even attempt te 
work out their calling.” 

The author traces through the centuries, 
the development of Christian thinking about 

oblems of conduct. In the Middle Ages, 

church leaders felt that the ‘full following of 
Jesus was impossible for men leading a secular 
life.” The theory was that the sin and need 
of men “entangled with the affairs of this world 
was to be made up for, as it were, by the extra de- 
votion and costly practices’ of the dedicated 
community of the monks. Then came the Ref- 
ormation with its new approach and inten- 
tion *‘to make all Christians priests."’... “The 
whole people and the whole life of the whole — 
(including their work) “‘are ander the dérect 
rule of Christ.’ 

Thus we see the doctrine of the “‘calling’’— 
the “priesthood of all belsevers, teaching men that 
the work of thar hands and minds is an offering 
acceptable to. God.’’ Jesus, himself, was a 
worker, and the Reformers believed that he 
had a unique work to do that no other could 
do. “The man most like Christ is the man whe ts 
faithful to God in his own calling as Christ was 
faithful in bis.’ This introduces “high and 
holy meaning into the most humdrum of occupa- 
tions, provided it is directed to the common good.” 


So we come to the chapter, “Christians 
Remaking Jobs."" The pore “oe discusses the 
dignity of work and feels that “‘we tend to set 
too much value on the jobs that give us a public and 
obvious influence in Chugch and State, and too 
little om the obscure and necessary jobs that, if 
they are not done well, leave the whole society im- 
powertshed."’ in the Christian's choice of a 
job, the test should be “‘mot our own satis- 
faction in the first place—far less our own financial 
or social advancement—but social service im terms 
of our olun capacity to give service.” Having 
chosen a vocation, it 1s the Christian's re- 
sponsibility and right to criticize the setting 
in which the job ts done—a mght, which ts 
earned only by doing the job well; and to fee! 
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and accept responsibility as a citizen and 
worker, mastering the technical requirements 
of his job, but going far beyond—understand- 
ing his work in relation to social life and join- 
ing with others for the doing of Christian 
service. 

The State, being ‘responsible’ 1s to be 
obeyed, not because it is perfect, but be- 
Cause it is necessary to reconcile conflicting 
interests and achieve order in society, with- 
out which “‘life would not be tolerable."’ 
Within it, Christians perform necessary work 
ane taking it seriously, must scck to express 
Christianity, in relationships, duties, in- 
fluences, attitudes, and efforts 

There is much “‘exploring’’ to be done by 
Christians, says the author, as they live and 
work in their jobs, whatever they may be, 
even though the going may ‘be difhcult. 
Emphasizing this need, he closes with a sort 
of challenge: “'To the problem of Christian vo- 
cation, then, this book is no more than the begin- 
ming of an answer. The full answer is to be 
found only im the’Gospel and im lives obedient to 
the Gospel. To many of our perplexing ques- 
tions, no man knows the answer; it 13 for us to 
find the answer in a lifetime of obsdience.”’— 
Norman A. Lurpurrow, Secretary, YMCA 
Vocational Service, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Youno Curistians at Worx, by T. Orto 
Nall and Bert H. Davis. New York: 
Association Press, 1949. 116 pages. 
$1.75. » 


mpressep BY Alexander Miller's Christian 
Faith and My Job, these two authors were 
rompted to conduct a study and write this 
store The purpose of this book is to show 
“what is actually being done by those who are 
determined to practice Christianity on the job.” 
Here the reader meets 15 young Christians 
engaged in as many occupations, most of 
which are not in the uplift categories. Their 
activitics suggest that ‘‘rhe attitude ome bas 
toward bis work ss more significant than hours 
and wage rates, safety devices and sickness bene- 
fits,’ etc. We are asked to note especially 
their insistence on one idea: “what rhe worker 
does through bis work for God and man 1s vastly 
more umportant than what that work does for him.” 
There 1s the young superintendent of parks, 
with his love of nature, ability to paint in 
color, and public-spirited ideas, combining 
his talents and efforts effectively—in seeking 
“so bring a little beauty into the lives of others.” 


Then the young bank officer, who tries to 
adapt himself to customers’ needs and is often 
**s0 burdened with lems and confidences that I 
sometimes think I do as much personal counseling 
as a teacher or preacher.” 

Again, there is the young woman credit 
manager who has gained the confidence of 
company and clients, won a reputation for fair 
dealing, helpfulness, understanding of busi- 
ness and people, and the exercise of practical, 
good judgment. She looks upon her work as 
educational, and granting or restricting cred- 
its, studies problems of clients and tries to 
help them keep cheir affairs on a sound basis. 

As already mentioned, the book presents 15 
fascinating stories about such interesting 
people, including a trouble shooter and a 
dispatcher in industry, a minister, a salesman 
of office systems, a high school teacher, an 
athletic coach, a radio station manager, and 
others, cach with a special array of interesting 
aspects which reveal Christian attitudes at 
work. 

At the close of each chapter account the 
authors have added a set of pertinent state- 
ments and questions apparently designed to 
afford suggestions for straight thinking in 
discussion. Occasional references to ideas ex- 
pressed in Mr. Miller's book and their ap- 
plication to the actual experiences here pre- 
sented, makd these two volumes together, cx- 
ceptionally valuable material for use by dis+ 
Cussion groups. 

Thus the book presents revealing accounts 
of ways f which individuals are sincerely 
trying to éxpress Christian teachings in their 
everyday work and living. They are in, 
actual practice doing what Mr. Miller meant 
by improving and remaking their jobs, striv- 
ing to sefve more closely the common good 
and thus help to better the social order. It 
is am important expression of Christianity 
and one that can have far-reaching results, 
as more and more Christians attempt to do 
likewise. 

“The remade job may not always bring the 
satisfactions we might wish, but sf it is work that 
serves God and man, no matter how bumble the 
job, the worker in it can be sure that be is really 
@ worker together with God.” 

I gladly recommend these two books for 
reading in the order here shown, as they pe 
vide nourishing food for thought as well as 
suggestions and ideas that should be helpful 
and stimulating to all of us.—NorMan A. 
Lursurrow, Secretary, YMCA Vocational Serv- 
se, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Trenps in Stupent Personne: Worx, 
edited by E. G. Williamson. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1949. 417 pages. $5.00. 


f By suB-TiTLe of this volume states that 
it is ““A Collection of Papers Read at a 
Conference sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota to Celebrate a Quarter Century of 
Student Personne] Work and to Honor Pro- 
fessor Donald G. Paterson." Actually the 
volume does even more than to commemorate 
the development of student personnel work 
at the University of Minnesota. For, in the 
nation-wide selection of personnel workers 
from every realm of specialized service who 
were invited to address the conference there 
evolved a cross-section of trends, thinking, 
and methodology representative of student 
personnel work throughout the country. 
Although many of the specialized services 
available at the University of Minnesota are 
described and researches concerning their 
operations presented, actually che book is not 
limited to what might be called the “‘Minne- 
sota point of view.’ Instead the reader will 
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find here representation of philosophy and 
practices of major institutions all over the 
country. 

Ic is impossible to consider the operations 
of student personnel work as such without 
immediately getting into the ramifications 
of personnel work in all of higher education. 
Thus such topics as “Adolescent Needs and 
Building the Curriculum” and ““The Chang- 
ing Needs of Young Adults’ were also 
treated by representative papers. Specific de- 
velopments in the direction of the relation- 
ship of testing and curriculum development 
are also discussed. 

In addition to the usual topics which con- 
cern personnel workers, such as aptitude and 
personality measurement, vocational coun- 
seling and occupational adjustment, counsel- 
ing methods, and mental hygiene, there are 
significant special sections on the problems of 
student veterans and newer developments in 
religious programs as related to student per- 
sonnel work. Of special interest is Part VII 
entitled “Special Personnel Services,"” con- 
taining papers on the counscling of forcign 
students, marriage counseling, disciplinary 
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counseling, and the use of other special serv- 
ices of the institution for the over-all ad- 
justment counseling of students. Similarly a 
special section on student housing presents it 
not mercly as service facilities, but as a sig- 
nificant clement in the educational potential 
of the institution. 


For those concerned with the professional 
developments in the field of personnel work, 
the companion Pp by Wrenn and Darley 
represent one of the most complete discus- 
sions of the problems and status of the pro- 
fession at the present time ‘ 


The use of faculty members in various as- 
pects of counseling programs receives special 
attention, as do also the problems of social 
adjustment through various activities pro- 
grams. 

The section on personnel problems of wo- 
men takes cognizance of certain of the special 
problems in counseling women, but on the 
whole the entire tone of the volume tends to 
follow the modern trends in practice with re- 
gard to the treatment of student problems per 
se without the necessity of an artificial sex 
differentiation, 

Of special interest to the historian and 


philosopher in student personnel work ts the 
paper by Cowley, ‘Some History and Ad- 
venture in Prophecy,’ which traces signifi- 


cant developments in student personnel 
work from their very beginnings in education 
He forcefully points to the need for having 
student personnel workers with their finger 
on the pulse of student life and activity serv- 
ing in the highest policy-making bodies of the 
institution. 

Ic is difficult for the reviewer to pass over 
‘the many significant papers in this volume 
with merely a mention of the broad areas 
covered, but space limitations do not permit 
comment on cach one individually. Perhaps it 
may suffice to whet the interest of the reader 
of this review to say that this book ts must 
reading for every professional student per- 
sonnel worker. It would also be highly 
recommended reading for all college’ ad- 
ministrators and faculty members. There is 
no smug professionalism reflected in these 
writings, but rather the reflection of a coming 
of age of what is now recognized to be a pro- 
fessional discipline with its own specialized 
techniques re | procedures. Even those pap- 
ers which have tended in the direction of 
reporting more specific research programs and 
developments have still given attention to the 
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broad sweep of developments in their respec- 
tive areas. 

From the point of view of this reviewer the 
most significant gap in the areas covered is 
that of the general field of administration of 
student personnel services. This area is in 
itself undoubtedly in need of a definitive 
volume, but the person who is charged with 
primary administrative responsibilities in 
connection with a student personnel program 
will miss the help that could come from the 
sharing of experiences by persons who have 
been operating in various types of admimstra- 
tive organizations. Perhaps this gap in itself 
is suggestive of the need for much further 
study in this specific area. In making pos- 
sible this volume the University of Minne- 
sota has made a tremendous contribution to 
the furtherance of the student personnel 
movement. The book could well serve as a 
textbook for the broad course in student per- 
sonnel work for administration in higher 
education.—D. D. Fepur, University of Den- 
ver, Colorado 


Puitosopny or OccupationaLt Epvuca- 
TION, Reauistic Guipance In Occupa- 
TIONAL EpucaTion AND Jos AREA AN- 
ALYSE. FoR OccupaTionaL EpucatTion, 
by William Jansen, and a group of his 
staff assistants of the Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment. New York: The Association for 
New York City Teachers of Special Edu- 
cation. 138 pages. $2.25 per set. 


HESE THREE BROCHURES are reprints from 

Occupational Education, a magazine for 
those interested in the guidance of the non- 
academic. The first one deals with the 
philosophy of the approach to the problem, 
the second offers techniques for guidance in 
view of this background, and the third gives 
the results of analysis and observation of ac- 
tual occupations open to the type of pupil 
under consideration in this discussion. 

The demands of problem children of vari- 
ous types have Called forth a different kind of 
education which is described as “special edu- 
cation.’ The goals for all i are the 
same, but the school path or curriculum for 
the exceptional child must be different. 
There must be a program of special educa- 
tion which is comprehensive, both horizon- 
tally and vertically. 
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This type of education involves five essen- 
tials: purposeful diagnosis; courageous 
prognosis; imaginative amelioration, which 
means providing relicf wherever a child is in 
need of medical care or prosthetic aids, such 
as hearing devices, artificial limbs, or major 
surgical operations; constructive protection 
for the exceptional child against anti-social 
forces; and realistic education—every indi- 
vidual must have a working concept of real- 
ity, every person must feel that he 1s — 
ently related to someone else, thar he is 
needed and wanted by someone else, and he 
must gain a working concept of responsibil- 
ity, and the ability to give something that 
society needs. 

Special education is primarily concerned 
with non-academic ak mentally retarded 
pupils. The essential points of an effective 
program ef education for all special pupils 
are: give the pupil specific occupational in- 
formation about the work available to him; 
guide him in the measurement of his own 
abilities as related to the jobs in which he 
may be interested; give him training in the 
manual and non-manual skills necessary in 
his potenual job areas, and training in the 
general habits, attitudes, and social skills 
common to good individuality, workman- 
ship, and citizenship: provide for actual, 
individual job placement; and adjust the 
individual on the job in his social relation- 
ships. The essentials are provided through 
the use of large area cores of instruction which 
begin with contacts in the home and extend 
through all phases of adolescent activity 


The present status of the problem reveals a 
dearth of information about lower level jobs 
and an attitude of passiveness toward these 
jobs, vocational guidance in which there ts a 
lack of properly prepared teachers and un- 
willingness on the part of administrators to 
adjust programs so as to provide for effective, 
realistic guidance. These problems have been 
attacked by assigning specialists to a central 
office, counselors attached to special schools, 
or assigned to counsel problem pupils, or 
some various combinations of these three 

The next step in special education is to 
send the child along the lanes of activity 
which lie within the grasp of his capabilities, 
to realize the heights to which his poten- 
tialities may elevate him, and not to try to 
life the child above the limits of his real 
abilities. These principles should be ob- 
served especially in the matter of occupational 


guidance and job placement 
When replying t 
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Realistic Guidance in Occupational Education 
provides techniques for the a a of the 
principles set down in The 5 ilosophy of Oc- 
cupational Education. The Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Development has 
devised a guidance plan which is summarized 
in the Class Personnel Sheet. This guidance 
instrument is broken down into Pupil An- 
alysis, Special Education, Educational Guid- 
ance, Vocational Guidance, and Social Guid- 
ance 

The Class Personnel Sheet, the chart show 
ing the types of special classes in New York 
City, the two questionnaires for academic and 
vocational high schools, the pupil inventory 
blanks, and the list of basic concepts under 
lying guidance and placement for the handi- 
compel showing the kinds of jobs most apt 
to be available to these pupils—all these are 
quite suggestive of what might be done in 
other school systems along these lines. The 
pre-employment questionnaire, the letter to 
parent and pupil for interview with special- 
ist, the notification to teacher of interview, 
and the periodic follow-up service provide a 
complete cycle of placement guidance. 

Continuing the practical —— of the 
principles of Occupational Education Job Area 
Analyses gives typical job observations which 
provide concrete materials for teaching the 
mentally retarded. Outcomes of the study of 
these job analyses include the attainment of 
manual skills, academic skill sequences, job 
vocabularies, the development of specific at- 
titudes and work habits, building of a health 
prosram, safety procedures, and the accumu- 
ation of occupational information to be used 
as a basis for guidance and counseling. 

Each job area observation is presented in 
chart form which indicates requirements and 
conditions of a number of jobs. These jobs 
are analyzed in the charts: bus boy, bus girl, 
dish machine operator, cook's te a coun- 
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terman, pantry maid (hospital), tray girl 
Coenpieill., counter girl (hospital), porter 
(hospital), poten (building maintenance), 
painter's helper and handyman, gas station 
attendant, maid (hospital), laundry worker 
(hospital), load and puller in laundry, as- 
sorter in laundry. 

The charts are followed by specific analy- 
sis of a typical job in one of the observed 
areas. The one used here is in the area of 
Gas Station Attendant. There is a chart 
showing how vocational guidance for this 
job may be presented to the class, and the 
teaching sequences related to its study. 
These sequences include occupational educa- 
tion, related language arts, necessary arith- 
metic skills, desirable social skills, and the 
specific manual skills required. Similar an- 
p eme and educational! sequences are detailed 
for building maintenance and operation, wo- 
men's garment industry, food preparation and 
service, and motor vehicle operation and 
maintenance. 

These job area analyses and specific job 
descriptions are valuable in at least two ways 
They provide teachers and counselors with 
specific, accurate occupational information 
aie the areas and jobs discussed, which may 
be used in teaching occupations classes and 
in counseling. They also point the way for 
other school systems and guidance depart- 
ments to extend this type of work in their 
own communities and adapt the forms and 
procedures to their own necds, pupil require- 
ments, and local facilities. It is possible 
that projects of this kind could be na 
with a great deal of profic in any school 
system.—Marx D. Gornon, Counselor, John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Sociat Crass in Amertca—A MANUAL OF 
Procepurg ror tHE MEASUREMENT OF 
Sociat Status, by W. Lloyd Warner, 
Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1949. 274 pages. $4.25. 


HE EXISTENCE OF a social class structure 
in the United States has long been recog- 
nized, but much new light has been shed on 


this subject by recent research studies. Those 
engaged in guidance have always considered 
the individual's social background as one of 
the characteristics which must be understood 
and taken into account in individual ap- 
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praisal. Up to now they have relied _ 
marily on their own rule-of-thumb knowledge 
of the class structure of their communities 
and the factors affecting one’s position in this 
structure. This book, the senior author of 
which has made major contributions to recent 
research on social class in the United States, 
describes techniques by which to do this more 
precisely. 

Two methods are discussed: ‘‘Evaluated 
Participation”’ and “Index of Status Char- 
acteristics." The first of these, ‘E. P."’ as it 
is known to the authors, involves asking 
people what the social classes in the com- 
munity are, and who belongs to which class. 
It might be described—in no invidious sense— 
as the exploitation of gossip for the sake of 
science. This, or something similar, is one 
of the basic methods used in anthropological 
and sociological research. It is not too well 
adapted, however, for the use of most guid- 
ance workers: Long interviews with many 
people are required; moreover, because of 
the subject-matter, the interviewer has to be 
expert at establishing rapport. 

In an attempt to devise a simpler and more 

ractical method, the authors worked out the 
Gaee of Status Characteristics, or “I. $. C.”’ 
Briefly, this is a method of scoring people on 
several objective and readily apparent char- 
acteristics which reflect or falabese their 
social status. The authors select as most 
useful these four: occupation, the kind of 
house and ctahietnand obe lives in, and the 
source of one’s income (¢.g., whether from 
wages, salaries, business profits, or inherited 
wealth). These characteristics are scored 
by means of a set of values worked out by the 
authors. With these scores, weighted and 
added to obtain a rating, one can place the 
individual in the ‘“‘lower-lower’’ or the 
“upper-upper"’ class, or in any of the four 
intermediate classes in the authors’ system of 
nomenclature. This method, with its scoring 
and weighting system, was validated by 
comparing its results with the placement of 
the same individuals in ““‘Jonesville,”* a middle 
western city of 6,000 population, into social 
classes by the “E. P."’ method. Much of the 
volume ts given over to a description of the 
development of the “I. S. C."’ pes of the cor- 
relations used in validating it. 

There is one drawback to the widespread 
use of the “'I. §. C."" by teachers, counselors, 
and personnel workers: The “I. S. C.,"" as 
developed and validated for “‘Jonesville,”’ 
may not apply to other cities. The authors 
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point out that the class structure varies among 
American cities—some have § classes, some 
6, and there is the possibility of more or 
fewer as well. Moreover, the factors af- 
fecting class status may differ among com- 
munities—for example, the importance of 
family to one’s social status in the Old South 
would not be reflected in the “I. S. C."" Or 
the various factors might be given different 
weights in one city than in another. The 
authors warn the reader that this problem 
has not been sufficiently investigated. For 
analysis of the class structure of other cities, 
it may be necessary to fall back on the more 
complex and difhcule ““E. P."" method.— 
Harovp Gotpsrsin, Chief, Occupational Outlook 
Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor. 
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Gettinoc Avono wits Orasrs, by Helen 
Shachter.. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949. 48 pages. $.75. 

Cnoosinc Your Carzer, by J. Anthony 
Humphreys. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949. 48 pages. $.75. 


ITH a MintmuM of carefully chosen 

facts and details and a singleness of 
ee. Helen Shacter and J. Anthony 
dumphreys, two capable and experienced 
writers, have ema two res ap crisply 
written pamphlets which clearly and con- 
cisely present concrete and dramatic evidence 
of the dilemma in which many of our young 
people find theinselves in — their all- 
important social adjustments and choosing 
their careers. 

To young people just beginning high 
school and anxious to learn how to get along 
well with their fellow students, Miss Shact- 
er's interesting and informative unit, “‘Get- 
ting Along with Others,” should prove es- 

cially helpful. This brief presentation, 
een on the normal desire of everyone to be 
well liked, to feel secure, and to feel worth 
while, opens the door to a wealth of sound 
information and proved techniques which is 
carefully assimilated and constantly prac- 
ticed should result in an improvement of the 
ability to get along with people. 

In the unit, “Choosing a Career,"’ Mr. 
Humphreys brings sharply into focus the 
importance of helping young people avoid 
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entering the complex world of work in a 

manner and stresses the impor- 
tance of young people planning their future 
carecrs fsee 4 so that they will have the 
best opportunity of getting the job that they 
want. The problems of self analysis, sur- 
veying the occupational ficlds, technique of 
studying an occupation, and method of relat- 
ing oneself to a job are presented briefly but 
adequately in a friendly, informational style 
personally directed to the pupil. 

The photographs, illustrations, and dia- 
gtams in both units add interest and serve to 
motivate the instructional materials. Widely 
varied personal activitics adapted to indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and abilities stimu- 
late pupil participation. 

Accompanying these units are instructors’ 
guides w ich include sufficient background 
information, techniques for presenting the 
units and topics, discussion questions and 
activities, pos jd of samme readings. 

While not encyclopedic in comprehensive- 
ness or arrangement, these pamphiets should 
prove useful guidance tools for schools and 
provide valuable and fascinating reading for 
teen-age boys and girls.—Tnomas E. Batson, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ops Tuat Taxe You Praces, by Joseph 
eming. Philadelphia: David McKay 


Co., 1948, 240 pp. $3.00. 


ie THE POST-waR worLD large numbers of 


our youth are interested in what possibili- 

tics may exist in foreign employment. 
Jobs That Take You Places is a contribution 
to the store of occupational information in 
this much-needed area of information. 

Not only does the book contain an exten- 
sive mass of information on many types of 
foreign employment, but it is most inter- 
estingly written. The author has traveled 
extensively and writes with a personal touch. 

Fourteen chapters cover beth groceal types 
and geographic areas of foreign employment 
with such titles as: ‘Special Jobs Abroad for 
Girls,"’ “Engineers Really Go Places,"* “If 
You Like the Tropics,"* and “Jobs in the Mer- 
chant Marine."’ A bibliography is included 
at the end of each chapter, providing well- 
selected sources of more Hetailed information. 
Most chapters include lists of companies and 
government agencies which are potential 
employers or sources of additional informa- 
tion. 
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For the young person with initiative and a 
desire “to go places,"’ this book should 
of tremendous value. Many potential 
areas of develo t and types of work are 
— Iiflustrations are presented of 
individuals who have made good in foreign 
countries. Perhaps some of these stories 
are a bit on the glamorous side, but they do 
oke thought and understanding. The 
atk side of the picture, however, is pre- 
sented along with the rosy side. 

In general, this book should be included in 
every occupational library, particularly at 
the college or university level. It is an oc- 
cupational information source book of im- 
portance. Further, it is good reading for 
everybody, apart from specific interest in 
foreign employment.—Franx M. Frercuer, 
Jx., Director, Occupational Opportunities Serv- 
sce, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 


<> 
Meer tue Prasrics, by Clark Robinson 


New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949. 172 pages. $3.75 


T FIRET INSPECTION the guidance-minded 
purist may be impelled to reject what 
obviously is too technical and industrial a 


book for his special application. For use of 
the busy counselor or window-shopping 
client, certainly a more concentrated picture 
of the field is desirable 

A 20-page monograph would encompass 
the salient guidance sections: Chapter X, 
“Opportunities in the Plastics ov sel 
and the appendix data on Materials Manufac- 
turers, ““Training in the Plastics, Trade Pub- 
lications, and Bibliography 

But for the plastics fadesuten, as with many 
other complex businesses, an abstract would 
be oversimplification, loose, and unsatistac- 
tory. Regimented outline loses much of the 
essential, deeper tones. The “plastic indus- 
try"’ is in reality a constellation of many in- 
dustries with no other orbit than the con- 
sumer. This is a fairly complete study of the 
industry, as well as a study of workers on the 
job. The specific roles and relationships of 
the workets, managers, craftman are involved 
with the stery of the process. 

An abundance of excellent photographs of 
operations helps the carcer-minded to better 
visualize the setting of the job. Scenes in- 
clude an industrial products research labora- 
tory. workers shaping Plexiglas sheet, a 
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technician pouring resin into lead molds, 
and laborers on the presses. Numerous other 
pictures illustfate raw teste in-process 
goods, and finished articles. 

The book's sober tone plays down the usual 
enthusiasm for a newly discovered magical 
vocation. The mystical has no place ino, 
and opportunities are covered objectively. 

The author calls his approach a telescopic 
viewpoint—ncither microscopically isolat- 
ing and examining technical processes nor 
glamorizing the “‘test tube magic.’ Actu- 
ally, he does err on the side of the microscopic 
approach. 

Four chapters are devoted to the plastics 
matcrials, a fifth to an overview of the indus- 
try. A four-level flow chart clarifies the 
relationship between manufacturers and in- 
dustries involved with production of mate- 
rials. 

A chapter for the guidance of the business 
man now considering this ficld is entitled 
‘The Consumer and the Plastics.*" Here a 
wide range of applications for plastics is 
listed. 

There is much lacking to make this a top 
counseling tool. The present degree of op- 
portunities is lacking, number of women em- 
ployed is not mentioned, salaries are not 
given, nor are working conditions, or per- 
sonality requirements. The outlook is allot- 
ted ineffectual discussion. The volume might 
do well on the counselor's bookshelf as a 
general resource on the field. But che data 
are not easily accessible, nor popular enough; 
for the average career-secker to dig through. 

A review of the curriculum of a plastic 
school is given, with some cautious notes on 
the schools “‘painting a rosy future for the 
industry and all who become affiliated with 
ey he 

This is an improvement over Captain Ley- 
son's Plastics in the World of Tomorrow, which 
is even more heavily nuggeted with the tech- 
nical terms of the industry. The article on 
plastics in ‘Occupational Trends" (April, 
1949) is also pera 3 with the usual and 
special language which one apparently uses 
in talking about plastics. 

Something more readable and occupation- 
ally pointed in this field is overdue for use of 
counselors, counsclees, and the generally 
curious who have been left behind in the 
treatments of the subject.—Harotp MILer, 
Executive Diurector, New Orleans Vocational 
Guidance Service of B nai Brith, New Orleans. 
Lowsstana 
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Tae Psycnotocy or tHe Interview, by 
R.C. Oldfield. Pacoima, California: Sher- 
wood Press, Third Edition, 1947. 154 


pages. $3.00. 


LTHOUGH ListeD as a third edition, this 
little book is identical with the first 
edition except for a short chapter of 10 pages, 
entitled “Recent Views on the Interview.” 
This chapter is intended to summarize the 
statements of a few psychologists who used 
interviews in personnel selection during the 
late war. These contributions deal with: 


1. What the interviewer should look for 
Dr. N. A. B. Wilson is reported as cm- 
phasizing the importance of keeping in 
mind the objectives of the interview, es- 
pecially the acceptability of the candidate 
to the group within which he will have to 
work. Such an assessment is a complex 
psychological judgment by using the char- 
acteristics of a special social group as a con- 
crete criterion, which is better than making 
a judgment in terms of abstract qualities. 


Other topics discussed briefly are: 


How to conduct the interview. 

The use of the multiple interviews in voca 
tional guidance, and their proper inter- 
relation. 

The necessity for, and methods of, training 
interviewers. 

Psychological conditions affecting the re- 
liability of the interviews. 


This new chapter is submitted as a sum- 
mary of experience with the interview during 
War II, but there is no reference to studies in 
the United States or to the analysis of inter- 
views by recordings. 


In both the original and in this revised 
edition we are cautioned against the popular 
tendency to replace intuitive methods by 
scientific procedures, for unquestionably the 
procedure of the skilled observer of human 
attitudes is intuitive. We approach a can- 
didate with a subjective standard which is a 
composite or “‘concept-schema"™’ of combined 
standards. ‘Successive apprehensions of a 

rticular object or person give rise to the 

uilding of an object-schema, a kind of résumé 
of the objects in question. Judgment—the 
answering of a question—about the object 
then would involve some kind of functional 
interaction between the relevant concept 
and object-schemata.”" 
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The psychological discussion itself is based 
not on experiment but on conferences with 
interviewers. Only one objective study is 
referred to, in which the correlation between 
the ratings of candidates by one board of 
interviewers is reported to have a correlation 
of 0.43 with the ratings given by another 
board. It is argued on theoretical grounds 
that a discussion among\sthe board members 
before recording their individual ratings of a 
candidate might make the board's rating more 
valid, in spite of the fact that the average of 
such ratings correlated only 0.41 with similar 
ratings by another board 

This book is not a manual for interviewers. 
It warns against a naive objectivism chat 
would routinize the interview. For one who 
is interested in a more critical and introspec- 
tive analysis of the mental processes in an 
interview, there should be stimulation from 
this monograph written by a Cambridge 
scholar working undef the direction of Dr. 
C. S. Myers, who wrote the Foreword.-- 
Bruce V. Moore, Head of Department of Psy- 
chology, The Pennsyleania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvanta. 





<> 


How to Bscome a inh» 
R. Moon. Philade!hia: 
Co. 126 pages. $2.00. 


ior, by George 
The Ptakiston 


1oHTY-six Paces Of this 126-page book are 
devoted to medicine. The balance con- 
cerns itself with dentistry, pharmacy, and 
several other fields closely allied to medicine. 

The author is examiner and recorder in the 
Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, and Phar- 
macy in the University of Illinois. He 
should be, by the nature of his position, well 
qualified to write on this subject. 

The chapters on medicine deal with several 
major problems that would concern a student 
wishing to secure entrance into a medical 
school, and to succeed in such aschool. The 
many suggestions and practical information 
offered are of the type with which a counselor 
should deal in counseling youth interested in 
this ficld. Many of » £ points presented 
would be unknown to most counselors be- 
cause conditions in this field are unique. 
Many facts that are presented would cither be 
overlooked or considered unimportant unless 
one had them presented in such a convincing 
manner as they arc in this book. 








The applicant himself would glean con- 
siderable information in reading the book. 
Many pitfalls where well ualified appli- 
cants may make fatal mistakes are clearly 
pointed out. 

The book summarizes data compiled from 
numerous sources. Brief descriptive sum- 
maries of the essential data on all approved 
schools give an excellent bird's-eye view of 
training opportunities. Location, minimum 
admission requirements, size of first-year 
class, and the average annual fee are listed. 

The book is not written — the mae of 
trying to get ly quali students in 
ending sckost.. bax p sa to aid well- 
qualified medical aspirants to be able to pre- 
sent themselves and their qualifications well 
to those who have the responsibility of 
selecting first-year students. The how and 
why of application selection are explained so 
that some factors which we! — insignih- 
cant will not be stumbling blocks. 

Brief but pointed discussions of important 
factors to consider in applying for entrance 
into schools of dentistry and pharmacy are 
included in pa chapters. Approved 
schools are listed. 

In the last chapter factors for aspirants to 
veterinary medicine, osteopathy, optometry, 
chiropody, and occupational therapy are 
briefly presented. Lists of approved schools 
are given in cach instance. 

¢ book is well and attractively written. 
Ic contains reliable useful and practical infor- 
mation. It should be found on the occupa- 
bat bookshelf of every high school li- 
brary.—-Raymonp Hanpviiie, Research Direc- 


‘or, Chronicle Press, Moravia, New Y ork 
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A Bor Grows Up, by Harry G McKown. 
New York City: McGraw-HilIT Book 
mpany, Inc., 1949. 333 pages. $2.40. 


§ THE AUTHOR INDICATES in the preface, 

A Boy Grows Up is a revised and enlarged 

ition of the book first published in 1942. 
his new edition contains several new chap- 
ters, a greater number of , tena sadly and 
any practical examples. The book deals, 

in some instances in detail and in others ade- 
ately, with those problems and situations 
that a boy mects during his growing-up proc- 


ess. 
The book begins with a pointed story of a 
boy and the problems he faces in growing up 
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Ic then presents brief biographies of t 
men, pointing out that oy Pro pon 
tain problems and had to make choices and 
decisions as boys. From a discussion of the 
boy himself the book then moves on to con- 
sider the boy's relations with his ts and 
other members of the family, bis friends, 
neighbors, schoolmates, fellow members of 
clubs and societies, and people in the com- 
munity at large. Ic covers, also, such topics 
as health and proper diet, athletics and 
recreation, sleep, smoking, drinking, pettin 
and sex, forma! education, and the choice 
and preparation for one’s lifework. 

The sections dealing with the boy's rela- 
tionship to his parents is exceptionally good. 
Here the author deals specifically with such 
topics as proper respect for es, gaining 
the respect of mother and father, and getting 
along with brothers and sisters. The numer- 
ous suggestions offered for accomplishin 
these things are practical and truly wort 
while. 

One chapter describes the boy's place in his 
family, giving his privileges and responsibili- 
ties. Another discusses the boy's relation to 
his friends and associates. 

Of unusual interest and importance to 
young people are the chapters covering a boy's 
relations to his girl friends, handling personal 
finances, forming and directing an organiza- 
tion, and adjusting one’s self to others and to 
the increasing responsibilities of a growing 
boy. 

The two chapters on health are excellent. 
Here the author discusses the importance of a 
proper diet, a balance between recreation and 
work, the need for sleep, the place that 
athletics should play in a growing boy's life, 
and the question of liquor and smoking. Ina 
chapter entitled, ‘“Your New Maturity"’ the 
author presents the problem of sex in a quict, 
dignified, but effective manner. He covers 
such topics as the proper attitude toward sex, 
the purpose of sex, the adolescent boy's prob- 
lems, and petting. 

The author devotes the last of the book 
to a discussion of hobbies and their inherent 
benefits, the need and value of formal educa- 
tion, the importance of careful planning for 
one’s future and the wise selection of a 
career, and finally the selection of a mate and 
marriage. 

By and large the book is written in an 
informal and easy to read manner. It has a 
number of interesting illustrations and case 
histories that should appeal to boys. 
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This reviewer believes that A Bey Grows U, 
is a worth-while book—a book that wil 
help every boy who reads it. No book, of 
course, can teach one how to live, but A Bey 
Grows Up does offer many practical and worth- 
while suggestions which, if followed, will 
make a boy's growing-up process much casicr 
and even 2 tinde happier. It is a book that 
should be on the required list of all high 
school students. It should have a prominent 
place on the shelves of every public library, 
and of every library in Boys’ Clubs, YMCA's, 
and similar youth organizations.—-Rosert 
C. Cos, Assistant Execative Director, Worcester 
Boys Club, Massachusetts. 
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Women's Occupations Turovcn Ssven 
Decapes, Bulletin No. 218, Janet Hooks. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 1947. 
260 pages. $.45. ~ 


g b- U. S. Department or Lasor through 
its Women's Bureau has recently iss 

Women's Occupations Through Seven Decades, its 
third study covering the field of trends in 
women's occupations. Its purpose is to cite 
general trends or special factors affecting 
women's employment as well as to indicate 
leading literature on the subject. It does 
not attempt to present a comprehensive or 
exhaustive study of individual occupations. 
Answers are given to the major questions 
most frequently asked: as to the extent to 
which women are entering “‘men's work"’ or 


are expanding in ficlds in which they have 
always worked; the degree to which formal 
employment of women contributes to the 
needs for goods and services; and the eco- 
nomic needs and abilities of women as evi- 


denced by their occupational! distribution at 
various periods. Tables and charts amply 
illustrate the study, and add to the gencral 
understanding of the wealth of statistics and 
facts in its body and appendix. 

The pamphlet is organized into five major 
parts, plus an appendix of charts and tables, 
and a very complete subject index. Part I 
describes the occupations of women in 1940 
and serves as a basis for understanding of 
changes from earlier years. Part II presents 

al trends among women in the labor force 
with analyses of shifts in age, race, sex, resi- 
dence, or marital groups. Part III covers 
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broad occupational changes through a sum- 
mary of trends in “‘socio-cconomic groups” 
from 1910 to 1940, while Part IV deals mainly 
with the historical changes in occupational 
terminology. Part V, the “‘meat’’ of the 
report, discusses and analyzes crends in indi- 
vidual occupations under occupational 
groupings. Past trends and the present status 
of women in these ficlds are analyzed with 
relation to changes in population growth, 
shifts in particular occupations, in age, sex, 
and marital status. 

Those who want a bricf summary of the 
entire pamphlet will find the introductory 
pages helpful. Certain of the main con- 
clusions and background regarding underly- 
ing factors in this section will also help to 
explain the detailed information which fol- 
lows. The pamphlet is not one for one read- 
ing or single impression coverage. Its 260 
pages are packed with clear, complete, and us- 
able statistical and reference material which 
should give the counselor, the student, or the 
pes pane all the basic facts needed to under- 
st women's progress through the seven 
decades. Changes in census fine and in the 
manner in which census data have been col- 
lected or recorded through the years have 
made it difficult in the past for che layman to 
compare occupational statistics from one 
decade toanother. This report, ably handled 
by Janet M. Hooks and the staff of the 
Women's Bureau with the assistance of the 
Census officials, has made the necessary 
adustments so that the materials can be 
understood, interpreted, and casily used. 
While the pamphiet is not “‘light reading” 
and not onc to be read and put aside, it should 
be a basic resource for all who constantly 
must be aware of and answer questions on the 
present and past status of women in the 
occupational world. 

Together with the recent Handbook of Facts 
on Women Workers, U. S. Bulletin 225, we now 
have a more complete picture of the status of 
the woman worker in the United States. All 
counselors and librarians will want to place 
orders for this study with the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. —Mary Daucxagr, Assist- 
ant State Supervisior, Guidance Services Section, 
State Department of Education, Columbus , Obie. 
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Publications Received 
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Sharon's Nursing Diary. Dorothy Deming, 
R.N. Pp. 272. Faraway Fields, the Career 
of an Airline Publicity Girl. Patricia O'Mal- 
ley. Pp. 244. Namey Clark, Social Worker. 
Cora Kasius. Pp. 246. Dodd, Mead, and 
Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 1949. 
Each $2.50. 

Novels in the Career Series for Older Girls. Each is 
written by a woman who knows the field about which 
she writes. Patricia O'Malley served on the President's 
Air Policy Commission, and Cora Kasius is Edicor of the 
Journal of Social Casework. Dorothy Deming was gencral 
director of the National Organization for Public fealth 
Nursing. 


A Bibliography of School and College Informa- 
tion. Ruth E. Anderson. Reprinted from 
National Association of Secondary Schools 
Bulletin, November, 1948. Pp. 25. Single 
copy, $.50; 10 for $4.00; 25 for $8.00; 50 for 
$15.00; 100 for $25.00. Order from Miss 
Anderson, Straatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A bibliography of reference materials on colleges and 
universities; technical, vocational, and professional 
schools. 


Letters to My Son. Dagobert D. Runes 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Sereet, 
New York 16, 1949. Pp. 92. $2.75. 


A Viennese philosopher's —— on “problems 
besetting our time’ in form of letters to his small son 


Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston 
or Adults, Catalog No. 27, 1949-50. Com- 
piled by the Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Pp 
147. $1.00. 


A publication of the well-known Prospect Union Edu- 


cational Exchange, a clearing house for adult educational 


Oppertunitics. 


The Student Personnel Point of View. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, Serics VI, 
No. 13. 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton6,D.C. Pp. 20. $.25. 


A revision of the popular pamphlet bearing the same 
name issued in 1938 


Guidebook for Prospective Teachers. Lyle L 
Miller and Alice Z. Seeman. Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus 10, Ohio, 1948. 


Pp. 205. $1.00 
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Your Job Future After High School. Women's 
Bureau leaflet. Pp. 8. $.50. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 
1949. 

Addressed to the high school girl, writren in brief, 
notebook style, this will be of interese to the school 
counselor for its vocational slant. Clarifies confusion 
about jobs and futures by asking questions and i 
alternative answers. Cleverly illustraced and rl 
to atouse student interest in carly job planning. 


Guidance Services in the State of Washington. 
May, 1949 issue of the Washington State Cur- 
riculum Journal. Pp. 40. $.25. Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington. 

An entire issue of this magazine is devoted to guidance. 
Substantially, it is a report of che thinking of the Sub- 
committee on planning of the State Advisory Committee 
on Guidance ices. The work of the mittee is 
continuing this year. Topics touched upon include 
guidance services: in the school program; in the class- 
room, without specialises, and for exceptional children. 
A section investigates functions of specialized personnel, 
and another discusses individual growth through group 
experience 


Your Mail Order Business, Advertising Jobs, 
and Advertising Art. Reprinted from Made- 
moiselle, 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
17. 

Three new ones in the Mademoiselle “Jobs and Futures"’ 
series 


Counselor Competencies in Analysis of the In- 


dividual (Misc. 3314-4), pp. 31; Counselor 
Competencies in Counseling Techniques (Misc. 
3314-5), pp. 21; and Administrative Relation- 
ships of the Guidance Program (Misc. 3314-8), 
pp. 24. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


Three of a series of reports on counselor preparation, 
from the proceedings of the 8th National Conference of 
State Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor 
Trainers z 


Vocational Traiming of Adults in Belgium. 
Vocational Training Monograph No. 2. 
International Labor Office, 1825 Jefferson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C., 1949. Pp. 79. 
$.50. 

The first of the volume's three parts deals with voca™ 
tional retraining of the unemployed in Belgium. This is 
gg as part of a program of work on manpower prob- 
ems. 
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Hew Large Are Our Public High Schools? 
Circular No. 304, Federal Security Agency, 
1949. Pp. 39. $.25. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Statistics and evaluation presented to enable educa- 


tional leaders to sec clearly what the public high schools 
are like in relation to the question of size. 


Rebabilitation of the Tuberculows in Private 
Medical Practice. The Rehabilitation Service 
of the New Jericy Tuberculosis League, 15 
East Kinney Street, Newark. Pp. 9. $.07 
per copy or $6.00 per hundred. 


The New Jersey program for rehabilitation. 


How Shall We Pay for Health Care? Oscar R. 
Ewing and George F. Lull, M.D. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphiet No. 152. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 32. $.20. 

The case for and against national health insurance, 
with alrernative suggestions for health care. Incl 
is a summary of bills presented to the 81st Congress deal- 


ing with this vital issue. 


Salaries of State Public Health Workers. 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. August, 1949. 
Pp. $2. Free while supply lasts. 

Religion and Race: Barriers to College? A. C. 
Ivy and Irwin Ross. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 153. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
1949. Pp. 32. $.20. 

Published in cooperation with the Anti-Defamation 


League of B'nai Brith, this pamphlet investigates preju- 
dice in education and its causes 


The Foreign Service of the United States. 
Department of State Publication 3612, 1949. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pp 
68. $.20. 


General information and pertinent laws and regulations 


of the U. S. Foreign Service. Includes prion of 
categories and salaries of personnel. Service abroad for 
the United States Government is an interesting and un- 
usual career and includes many different types of jobs. 


Trading Ideas with the World. Department 
of State Publication 3551. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25,D.C. Pp. 88. $.55. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


This well-illustrated, readable volume descri 
Americano of world-wide educational, 
scientific, technical exchange, as well as 
aational information program. This should 
special interest to students interested in studying |@broad, 
or to jonal including teachers or 
workers, who « be eligible for exchange 


, 


Orientation to School and Work. Elpa G. 
Becker, Ed. The Board of Education, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Pp. 
165. Paper bound. $.55. (Requests for 
copies should be made through Frank Weis- 
sler.) 


idance. One 


Resource units for -_ school and 
. ‘ork and the 


section is devoted to ¢ World of 
Importance of Vocational Planning." 


The College Blue Book. (Sixth Edition, 
1950.) Christian E. Burckel and Associates, 
P. O. Box 311, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y 
$7.50 if prepaid. 

A standard reference work on higher education in the 
United States. Contains tabulated data regarding the 
capacity, enrollment, entrance and graduation require- 


ments, degrees granted, student ¢xpenses, resources, 
endowments, etc. 


Occupational Information Monographs: Air 
Lime Pilot, Chiropodist, Musician, Miner 
(Metal), Stenographer, Plumber, Pharmacist, 
Dietitian, Chiropractor, Dentist, Bookkeeper, Law- 
yer, Librarian, Home Economist, Automobile 
Mechanic, Air Line Stewardess, Social Worker, 
Architect, Teacher, Commercial Artist, Barber, 
Surveyor, Photographer, Life Insurance Agent, 
Engineer (Professional), Accountant, Meteor- 
ologist, Machinist, Electrician, Occupational 
Therapist. (Revised 1948 and 1949.) The 
Vocational Guidance Centre, 205 Avenue 
Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada, Pp. 4, 
each monograph. $.07 per copy postpaid. 


Miss De and Miss Don't, Morse College, 
Hartford, Conn.; Meme te Miss Jones and 
For Bosses Only, Albany, N. Y., Business 
College; Hew You Can Be the Boss, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. Each, $.05. 


young man or woman just starting out in 
of business. ™ 
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Star om Her Forehead. Helen Hayes and 
Mary Kennedy. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York City, 1949. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

Acting as s career is described in this novel for teen-age 
girls by the theater's own Helen Hayes and Mary Ken- 
nedy, leading woman in many Broadway shows. 


Counselor Training and Related Areas. Emery 
Gilbert Kennedy. Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, 1949. AR 29. Free 
copies available from the Guidance Bureau, 
Kansas State Teachers College. 


An analysis of the aceds, ties for service, 
suggested curricula, and description of courses. 


Trends in Industrial Relations. Bulletin 
No. 16, Industria] Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Pp. 87. 
$1.00. Available: Bookstore, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena 4, California. 


Addresses by Alexander R. Heron, Leo Wolman, Law- 
rence A. Appley, Dale Yoder, Lee A. DuBridge. 


Careers in the Diplomaric Service. Juvenal L. 
Angel. Latin American Institute Press, 900 
Park Avenuc, New York 21, New York. 
Pp.11. $.25. 


This is one of a series of seven career monographs put 
out by Latin American Institute Press. Orher fields 
covered are public relations, personnel management, 
advertising, business administration, bi-lingual and ex- 
ecutive secretarial work, and export and import fields 


Labor Ofhces in the United States and Canada 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Bulletin 108, 
1949. U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
tron 25,D.C. Free. 


A new directory of State and Federal labor officials in 
the United States, its territories, and Canada 


International Civil Aviation 1948-1949. De- 
partment of State publication 3629, 1949. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 45. 


Second report of che United States representative to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. 
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Employment Outlook in Railroad Occupations. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational 
Outlook Series: Bulletin 961, 1949. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 52. 
$.30. 

Duties, qualifications, outlook, age worki 

igh sch 


conditions, and other data of interest to 
counselors. 


State Legislation affecting School Revenues, 
1944-1948. National Education Research 
Bulletin. Vol. XXVIII. No.3. NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington6,D.C. Pp. 
123. $.50. 

Included are sections on allocated taxes; school lands 


and permanent school funds; legislative a iations 
from state general funds, and school revenue on. 





We are pleased to announce to 


the membership of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
that GROUP GUIDANCE by 
Robert Hoppock (list price 
$3.75) ma oy oumbenel by 
members of the Association at a 
membership discount of 20 per 
cent. In order to obtain the 
book at ‘this special rate, mem- 
bers must send their orders to 
headquarters office of National 
Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1424-16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Each order 
must be accompanied by a check 
or money order made payable to 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. The total cost of each boo 
—s delivery charges, ordered 
under this special arrangement 
is $3.19 for domestic orders and 
$3.36 for foreign orders. 











(When replying to edvertisoments pleases mention OCCUPATIONS) 





+ + Directory of Branches + + 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc.—1949-1950 


{ TO BRANCH SECRETARIES: The listing of Branches which follows is complete 
according to current records at National Headquarters, November 10, 1949. We will ap- 
iate your notifying us immediately about any corrections or changes. Thank you.— 

us Eprrors. 


Arkansas 1943 
Pres., Charles Teeter, High School, Sear City 
V. Pres., George W. Harrod, DeQueen High School, DeQueen 
Sec.-Treas., D. W. Feezor, 732 W. Cherry Sc., Jonesboro 


California 

Northern 1920 Pres., Sarah Helen Brown, Dir., Lux College, 2450 17th Sc., San Francisco 10 

V. Pres., H. C. Lindgren, Psych. Dept., San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
* Sec.-Treas., E. K. Frederick, Couns., H. S. of Commerce, San Francisco 
Southern 1922 Pres., Florence B. Wate, USC, 737 W. Jefferson Ave., Los Angeles 
; V. Pres., Charles L. Ercer 

Sec., Donald J. Kincaid 
Treas., Auta Agetoa, 803 N. Bonnie Brac, Los Angeles 26 


Long Beach 1949 Pres., Virginia Bailard, 112 Loma, Long Beach 3 
V. Pres., Aberdsan Debes, 1835 E. $9th St., Long Beach 
Sec.-Treas., Landy E. McBride, Long Beach Puglic Schools, $01 Olive Ave., Long Beach | 


Colorado 1925 
Pres., H. Edgar Williams, State Superv., Guidance Services, State Otfice Bldg, Roum 210, 
Denver 
V. Pres., Harold O. Adams, Asst. Mgr. CSES, Denver Local, 14 E. 14th Ave., Denver 
‘ec., Bertha Villano, 1805 W. 38th Ave., Denver 11 
Treas., Byron R. Wanser, Chief, VA Guidance Unit, Fitzsimmons Genl. Hospital, Denver 


Connecticut 1929 
Pres., Marion Armstrong, 10 Brainerd Ave., Middletown 
V. Pres., Reuben L. Swimmer, 40 Sanford Place, Bridgeport 
Sec.-Treas., Alberta Wallen, 23 Walker Lane, West Hartford 


District of Columbia 

D. C. 1922 Pres., J Samler, Advisement & Placement Service, VA, Washington 25 

V. Pres., Edwin W. Davis, Dir., Washington Counseling Center, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington 

See., Emily T. Thornton, Counselor, Paul Junior H. S., Washington 
Treas., Marian C. Friedman, 7545—9th St., N. W., Washington 

National Capital 1940 —- Pres., Helen B. Gray, 159 Randolph Sc., N. W., Washington | 
V. Pres., Edward J. Queen, $73—23 Place, N. E., Washington 2 
Sec., Leanna F. Johnson, 4928 Just Sc., N. E., Washington 19 
Treas., Aileen H. Davis, 1947 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington | 


Florida 
North 1948 Pres., Richard J. Anderson, 167 Building E, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 
V. Pres., James A. Martin, 233 Building G, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 
Sec.-Treas., Helen 1. Sivia, Mgr., ida State Employ. Serv., 331 Main Se., Gainesville 
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Pres., Mary Merritt, 1650 , Coral Gables 
V. Pres., Lewis EB. Walton, of Ed., Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec.-Treas., Elva MacPherson, 630 §. W. 17th Ave., Miami 35 


Georgia 

Athens 1947 Pres., R. Travis Osborne, 340 Hampron Court, Athens 
V. Pres., Ernestine Bledsoe, College of Education, Univ. of Georgia, Athens 
Sec.-Treas., Anne Seawell, Dir., Div. of Placement & Scudene Aid, Univ. of Georgia, 

Achens 

Atlanta 1936 Pres., Helen Thompson, City of Atlanta Pers. Depe., City Hall, Atlanta 3 
V. Pres.,G. H. Fort, Seatis. & Acctg., City Hall, Atlanta 
See.-Treas., Maribel Richardson, Murphy High School, Atlanta 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., John H. Scott, Castle & Cook Terminals, Honolulu 
V. Pres., Frank |. Ambler, 1420 Beretanea St., Honolulu 
See., Elwood P. George, Honolulu Bus. College, Honolulu 
Treas., Jack Stoller, Rm. 406, Merch. Mart, Hotel & Alakea Sc., Honolulu 


Illinois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., George S. Speer, Dir., L.P.S., Ul. Inst. of Technology, 18 S. Michigan, Chicago 3 
V. Pres., ye H. Lindley, Continencal Ul. Natl. Bank, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 
Sec., Doris Bates, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 
Treas., William Gellman, Jewish Voc. Serv., 231 S. Wells St., Chicago 4 


Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Mrs. Erma B. Christy, 139 Central H. S., Muncie 
V. Pres., Emet Talley, 3429 South New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
Sec.-Treas., Josephine Armuth, 3429 South New Jersey Sc., Indianapolis 
Northeastern 1948 Pres., Lawrence W. Hess, Fort Wayne, Voc. Guid. & Couns. Serv., Fort Wayne 2 
V. Pres., Wallace Beer, Empl. age-< Gen. Elec. Co., Fort Wayne 2 
See., Sally Ann Abel, Pers. Dir., Grand Leader Dept. Store, Fort Wayne 2 
Treas., Victoria Gross, Dean of Girls and Dir. Guid., No. Side H. S., Fort Wayne 3 
Northern 1940 Pres., Helen Dernbach, Dir. of Guidance & Sec. Curric., Pub. Schools, South Bend 
V. Pres., Russell C. Bowers, Vet. Adm. Office, Notre Dame Univ., South Bend 
See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
Treas., Helen Goppert, Washington High School, South Bend 


lowa 1928 
Pres., T. C. Ruggles, Dean, Junior College, Centerville 
V. Pres., E.R. nz, Visual Aids & Testing, Dubuque H. S., Dubuque 
Sec.-Treas., Ray Bryan, lowa State College, Ames 





Kansas 1928 
Pres., Don RK. Lidikay, Trego Commun. School, Wakeency 
V. Pres., Marie Diggs, Coffeyville Jr. College, Coffeyville 
\ec.-Treas., Ramon Charles, Dir. of Voc. Rehab., 732 Armstrong Avc., Kansas City 


Kentucky 1936 


Pres., Glenn G. Underwood, 117 W. peep St., Louisville 
V. Pres., Cornelius R. Hager, Nicholasville 
Sec.-Treas., Lucille Bond, 1405 W. Broadway, Louisville 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1925 Pres., E. E. Puls, Dean, Div. Applied Sciences, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
V’. Pres., Edmond J. Garland, Jr., Counselor, Francis T. Nicholls H. S., 3820 Se. Claude 
Ave., New Orleans 
Sec.-Treas., Eleanor Barrow LeBlanc, 2606 Pryrania St., New Orleans 
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Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Res 1947 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valicy 1941 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 194) 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Heart of America 1946 


Se. Louis 1925 
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Pres., Helen M. Robinson, South Portland H. S., South Portland 
V. Pres., C. O. T. Wieden, Prin., Aroostock Seate Normal School, Presque Isle 
Sec.-Treas., Archur Sprague, Portland Junior College, Portland 


Pres., H. Chester Whitney, Public School, 3 E. 25th Se., Baltamore 
V. Pres , Rebecca C. Tansil, State Teachers College, Towson 
Sec, Atla M. Burroughs, Eastern H. S., 334 Loch Raven Rd., Baltimore 18 
Treas , Waleer D. Scheid, 3 East 25th Se , Baltimore 18 
Pres., William E. Jones, 422 N. Arlington Ave., Balcimore 23 
V. Pres., Reuben F. Jones, 2432 Wor k Ave., Baltimore 17 
Sec., Charles E. Beown, $06 Laurens St., Baltimore 17 
Treas., W. Douglass Johnson, 2316-Monrebello Terrace, Baltimore 14 
ag Pag Maiden, Potomac State College, Kayser, West Va 
, Ernest Minka, Guidance Dir., ort Hill H. S., Cumberland 
Sa — Dorothy Byers, Guidance Dir., Alleghany H. S., Cumberland 


Pres., Martha wt vero 18 Springfield Se., Belmont 78 

V. Pres., L. H. Ch dee Hingham 

Sec., Heien G. Adams, H Hotel ritan, 390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Treas , Pennell N. Aborn, Scudent Emp!. Bureau, MIT, Cambridge 
Pres., Herbert Carter, 181 Lowell Se., Andover 

V. Pres., Richard Wallace, 27 Rosemont Sc., Haverhill 

Sec., Catherine M. Barrett, 102 Chestnut St., Andover 

Treas., Francis X. Hogan, 1058 Essex Se., Lawrence 

Pres., Seth Arsenian, ngfield Colle; » Springfield 

V. Pres, David S. G «do rsch Corp., Springtel 

See., L. B. Richardson, 122 Chestnut St., Springfield 

Treas., Margaret E. Johnston, 254 State. Se.  Spangheld 5 

Pres., Dorothy Salter, 45 Cedar Se., Worcester 4 

V. Pres., Margaret T. Callahan, Providence Sc. Jr. H. S., Worceste 
Sec., Elizabeth La Due, 226 Park Ave., Worcester 3 

Treas., Timothy A. Shea, Worcester Boys Trade H. S., Worcester 


Pres., Rachard M. Carlson, 16522 Aston, Detroit 19 

V. Pres., Helen Becker, 340 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 7 

Sec., Mildred Craig, 6528 Pictsburg, Detroit 10 

Treas., Lawrence Chickering, 9365 Sorrento, Detroit 27 

Pres., William Maan, Basic Coll., Michigan State College, East Lansing 

V. Pres., Raymond Hatch, Inst. for Guidance, Michigan State College, East Lansine 
Sec., Beatrice Fessenden, Couns. Center, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Treas., G. Raymond Turtle, Coord., Tech. High School, Lansing 


Pres., Kenneth A. Millard, Asst. Dir., Stud. Pers. Serv., Macalester College, St. Paul § 

V. Pres., Henry Borrow, General College, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 

Nec.-Treas., John B. Smith, Asst. Mgr., Personnel Dept., First Bank of Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis 


Pres., Minnie E. Dingee, Dir. of Guidande & Counseling, 226 Lib. Bidg., Kansas City 6 
V. Pres , James F. Musser, Supt. Empl. TW. A., 111 W. G Sc., Kansas City 

Sec.-Treas., Edward M. Carter, Dean of Men, Park College, Parkville 

Pres., Laurene Bamber, 3424 Cambridge Ave., Maplewood 17 

V. Pres., Kingsley M. Wicatge, Route 1, Box 113, Glencoe 

Sec.-Treas., Elsa Brase, 7322 Elm Ave., Maplewood 17 


Pres., A. L. Comer, High School, Twin Bridges 
L Pres. Ralph S. Knecland, Guidance Director, Public Schools, Lewistown 
Sec.-Treas., ruman Chency, "Seate Supr., OIGS, Scare Dept. of Pub. Inser., Helena 
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Pres., Glen R. Wilson, Personnel ., Western Electric Co., Omaha 

V. Pres., Mollie Lamb, 1116 Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha 

See., Margaret I. Carter, YWCA, $06 South 17th Sc., Omaha 2 

Treas., Kathryo Patrick, Goodwill] Induscries, 101} N. 16ch Se., Omaha 


New Jersey 1929 


Pres., William H. Atkins, School of Education, Rut University, New Brunswick 
V. Pres., Isabel Capwell, Dir. of Guid., High School, Arlington 
Sec.-Treas., Jean Pascoc, Dir. of Guid., High School, Newton 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 Pres, Gladys Mercereau, Union Endicott H. S., Endicott 
V. Pres., Elizabeth Plankinton, Triple Cities College, Endicoct 
See., Marjorie Bush, Columbus Jr. H. S., 164 Hawley Se., Binghamton 
Treas., Gilbert Shultz, Johnson City H. S., Main Sc., Johnson City 
Capitol District 1930 Pres., Carl Colvin, Columbia High School, E. Greenbush 
V. Pres., E. May Sligo, 28 Glen Ave., Scotia 
Sec.-Treas., Lillian Ross, 2 Fulton Sc., Cohoes 
Central 1928 Pres., John McAnaney, Dir. of Guidance, Public Schools, Solvay 
V. Pres., Jane C. Kendrick, Porter School, Syracuse 
Sec., Helen MacKnight, 107 Whewell St., Syracuse 
Treas., Charles Stover, Vice Principal, Central H. S., Syracuse 
Delaware-Ostego 1946 —- Pres. (acting), Gladys Hamlin, High School, Oneonta 
V. Pres. (vacant) 
Sec., Isobel Clark, N. Y. Seate Employment Service, 256 Main St., Onconta 
Treas., Rosanna C. Bagg, Huntington Memorial Library, Oneonta 
Long Island 1943 Pres., Seymour Beardsley, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst., 383 Washington St., Brooklya 1 
V. Pres., John David, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park, L. 1. 
Sec., Mary Patton, Great Neck H.-S., Great Neck, L. I. 
Treast., Theresa M. Bedell, Baldwin H. S., Baldwin, L. I. 
Mid-Hudson 1940 Pres., George MacAndrews, Dir. of Guidance, Arlington H. S., Arlington 
V. Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Dir. of Guidance, High School, Middletown 
Sec coma 
Treas., Clara H. Howard, 10 North Sc., Middletown 
Mohawk Valicy 1941 Pres, Marvin Gibson, Central School, Whitesboro 
V. Pres. (vacant) 
Sec.-Treas., William Busacher, Salisbury Center, New York 
New York City 1920 Pres., Eli E. Cohen, Jewish Occupational Council, 1841 Broadway, New York City 
V. Pres., Marguerite H. Coleman, N. Y. State Employment Service, 139 Centre St., New 
York City 
Se., Goldie K. Kaback, CCNY Educational Clinic, 139th Se. & Amsterdam Ave., New 
York Cir 
Treas., Emily B. Robitschek, Christopher Columbus H. S., Astor & Colden Aves., Bronx 
Rochester 1923 Pres., C, C. Upshall, Easeman Kodak Co., 343 State Sc., Rochester 4 
V. Pres., Alfred A. Johns, Roch. lnse. of Tech., 65 So. Plymouth Ave., Rochester 8 
See., Natalie J. Leonard, lrondequoit H. S., Titus Ave., Rochester 
Treas., W. Douglas Jack, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 Scate Se., Rochester 4 
Teachers College 1925 Pres., Michael Barry, $14 W. 122nd Se., New York City 
V. Pres., Martha Heyde, 120 Cabrini Bivd., New York 33 
Sec., Alice M. Splain, 108 S. Broadway, Nyack 
Treas., Ellen Radford, 435 W. 119th St., New York City 
Westchester 1939 Pres., Harold D. Watson, Co. Edu. & Vocl. Extens. Bd., Carme! 
V. Pres., Joseph Ryan, Portchester Jr. H_ S., Portchester 
Sec., Helen A. Smith, New Rochelle H. S., New Rochelle 
Treas., Philip V. Castelli, Harrison H. S., Union Ave., Harrison 
Western 1939 Pres., Thomas W. Kennelly; Dir. of Psych. Clinic, 115 Crosby Hall, U. of Buffalo, Buffalo 
V. Pres., Joseph Manch, Dir. of Guidance, 732 City Hall, Buffalo 
See., Evelyn Muntz, Girls’ Counselor, Bennert High School, Buifalo 
Treas., Tyra Mauriczen, 401 W. Sixth Sc., Jamestown 





North Carolina 1927 
Pres., Roy N. Anderson, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
V. Pres., WV. D. Perry, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill 
Sec.-Treas., Fannie Y. Mitchell, Duke Universiry, Durham 
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Ohio 
Akron Area 1947 Pres., Hope M. Boad, Rehab. Couns., Scate Bureau, Voc. Rehab., 601 Uniced Bidg., Akron 


8 
V. Pres., Paul J. Armstrong, O08 YWCA, 80 W. Center, Akron 8 
Sec., Laura M. Ont, Ohio Bell Tel. Co., $0 West Bowery Sc., Akron 8 
Treas., Robert B. Heuser, Dir. of Guid., Cuyahoga Falls School, 2300 Fourth Sc., Caya- 
hoga Falls 
Ceneral 1938 Pres., John G. Odgers, State Supr., OIGS, State Depe. of Ed., 65 Gay Se., Columbus 15 
V. Pres., W. F. Bittikofer, Capiral Univ., 990 Seymour Ave., Columbus 
Sec.-Treas., Helen §. Fuller, Rehab. Serv. for Blind, 451 Oak St., Columbus 15 
Cincinnati 1920 Pres., Rev. Wilfred Dirr, Elder H_ S., Regina & Vincent, Cincinnati 
V. Pres., Abraham Jacobs, Rehab. Service for the Blind, Banks Bidg., Cincinnati 
Sec., Margaret E. Hall, 3545 Zumscein Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinaat 
Treas., Audrey Sibert, 410 Walnut St., Elmwood, Cincinnati 16 
Miami Valley 1946 Pres., C. C. Bussey, Sinclair College, 117 W. Monument Ave., Dayton 2 
V. Pres., Helen Tackleson, $32 Telford Ave., Dayton 
Sec., Philip J. Winkfield, Urban League, Dayton 
Treas., Lloyd A. Rensel, 1229 Hampshire Rd., Dayton 
Northeastern 1924 Pres., Sidney Lewine, Jewish Vocational Service, 811 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 
V. Pres., Walter Sites, Fenn Coliege, Dept. of Personnel, 2318 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 
Sec., L. Z. Walton, Willson Je. H. S., 1625 E. 55, Cleveland 
Treas., Maurine Roser, John Adams H. S., 3817 E. 116, Cleveland 
Northwestern 1938 Pres., Arden Walker, Supt. of Guid., Whitmer H. S., 5530 Whitmer Dr., Toledo 
V. Pres., Roy F. Allemicr, Employment Mgr., National Supply, 3320 Bishop St., Toledo 6 
Sec.-Treas., Frieda Heiby, Couns., Burnham H. S., Sylvania 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 1948 Pres., Walter S. Taylor, 2617 N. Hudson St., Oklahoma City 
V. Pres., George D. Small, Dean of Men, Tulsa Univ., Tulsa 
Sec.-Treas., James C. Sala, Educational Dir., Phillips Petroleum Co., Oklahoma City 


Oregon 1942 
Pres., Ray J. Haas, T & | Coord., Union H. S., Forest Grove 
V. Pres., W. T. Johnson, Dean of Boys, Union H. S., Springtield 
Sec.-Treas., Charles P. Zacur, Teacher-<Counsclor, Union H. S., Canby 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 Pres., Clara Casner Carpenter, 640 Fitth Ave., Williamsport 3 
V. Pres., Dolan K. Loree, Principal, Jr. H. S., Hollidaysburg 
Sec.-Treas., Zura E. Raup, 128 Hepburn Se., Milton 
Conrad Weiser 1948 Pres., Frances A. Rahn, R. D. 2, Muhlenberg Park, Reading 
V. Pres., Edgar Hilgendorf, 328 Windsor St., Reading 
Sec., Grace W. Trout, Reading H. S., Reading 
Treas., Edwin B. Yeich, 1303 North !1th Se., Reading 
Erie 1940 Pres., Ellen Connell, Dir. of Guidance, Pub. Schools, Adminis. Office, Erte 
Sec.-~Treas., Mary H. Walker, Child Seady Depr., Pub. Schools, 640 W. 9th Se., Eric 
Keystone 1943 Pres., Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Derry Township P.S., Hershey - 
V. Pres., Benj. F Olena,-Hershey Industrial School, Hershey 
Ser., Galen C. Kilhefner, $35 S. Mt. Joy Ste., Elizabethtown 
Treas, Kenneth Grosh, H. S., Elizabechrown 
Lackawanna 1947 Pres., Paul Lally, Keystone Jr. College, La Plume 
V. Pres, L Lennon, 310 N. Webster Ave., Scranton 
Sec., Gertrude Freedman, 1511 Myrtle Ave., Scranton 
Treas., Maric Lesniak, 1315 Prospect Ave., Scrancoa 
Philadelphia Vicinity Pres., R. D. Matthews, School of Education, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
1920 V. Pres., C.J. Barnard, Southeastern Catholic H. S., 7th and Christian Ses., Philadelphia 
47 
Sec., Tom W. Bull, Pierce School of Bus. Adm., Philadelphia 2 
Treas., M. Adelaide Hawk, 3355 North Park Ave., Philadelphia 40 
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Pennsylvania {Continued | 
Western 1925 Pres., Mary Isabel Bower, $30 Wincbiddle St., Pittsburgh 24 
V. Pres., Marius A. Fox, 4000 Grizella Sc., Pittsburgh 15 
Sec., E. Beeneta Andrews, 372 S. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 6 
Treas., John H. Moore, 1002 Winterton Sc., Pittsburgh 6 
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Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


Utah 1947 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Washington 
Seattle 1y28 


West Virginia 
Tri-State 1947 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 1926 


Milwaukee 1929 
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Pres. Maria Luisa Lopez, Asst., Supr., OIGS, Dept. of Education, San Jose 

V. Pres., Manuela Caloca, Counselor, lndustr. Arts School, U. of P. R., Rio Piedras 
Nec., Juanita Rivera Asencio, Counselor, Rio Piedras Sr. H. S., Rio Piedras 

Treas., Fernando Denis Seevenson, P.O. Box 746, Rio Piedras 


Pres., Bernard J. Buonanao, 35 Lookout Ave., No. Providence 
V. Pres., Flora S. Curtis, 38 Armistice Blvd., Pawtucket 

Sec., Newton P. Leonard, 341 Sharon Sc., Providence 8 

Treas, William R. Loughery, 24 Firglade Ave., Providence 


Pres., Frank D. McClelland, Dean of Students, Maryville College, Maryville 
V. Pres., Sarah Ketron, 103 Palmetto Lane, Oak Ridge 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, Univ. of Tennessee, Kooxville 

Treas., Elnora Paul, 725 N. Fifth Ave., Knoxville 17 

Pres., William H. Fitts, Page Road, Nashville 

V. Pres., P. B. Stephens, 1910 Church Se., Nashville 

See., Ava Sellers, Vanderbile University, Nashville 

Treas., Lucille Ackerson, Seate Dept. of Emply. Secur., Nashville 


Pres., John H. Anthony, Personnel Counselors, M & M Bidg., Houston 
V. Pres., Fred Weiner, Jewish Voc. Serv., 1100 Blodget, Houston 
Sec., Olga Colle, 1205 Kenwood, Houston 
foun Woodward, St. Bd. for Voc. Educ., 537 Melle Esperson Bidg., Houston 


Treas, 


Pres., Emory A. Morelli, 1037 Third Ave., Sale Lake Ciry 3 

V. Pres., Ralph V. Bachman, $80 F Sc., Salt Lake City 3 

See., Josephine Calder, Dept. of Rehabilitation, Vet. Hospital, Salt Lake City 1 
Treas., Norris Boyd, 2250 So. 20th E, Salt Lake City 6 


ie 
' 
Pres., Robert R. Wilson, Dir. of Guidance, Brattleboro 


V. Pres., (vacant) 


Sec.-Treas., Elizabeth Hunt, H. S., Bellows Falls 


Pres., Fred B. Dixon, Principal, John Marshall H. S., Richmond 
V. Pres., C. J. Scholleaberger, Dir. of Train., Dan River Mills, Danville 
Sec.-Treas., Blanche Cofer, 703 E. Grace Se., Richmond 19 


Pres., Alma V. Armstrong, 4536--16th, Ave., N. E., Seattle 

V. Pres., A. G. Warwick, Route 1, Box 1657, Kent 

Sec., Eugene E. Downer, 800 3rd Ave., Seattle 4 

Treas., R. H. Rehbock, Roosewele H. §., 15th Ave. & E 66th Sc , Seattle § 


Pres, W. H. Cornetet, East H. S., Huntington 
V’. Pres., Madeleine Feil, Marshall College, Huntington 
See.-Treas., R. E. Dwight, Couns., W. Va. Se. Empl. Serv., 716 Fourth Ave., Huntington 


Pres., Floyd C. Cummings, Dir. of Guidance, Neenah H. S., Neenah 

V. Pres, {Vacant} 

Sec, Jean McNary, Bur. of Pers., Wis. State Employment Service, Madison 

Treas., Chester A. Buckley, Voc. Adviser, VA, 2957 S. Wentworth Ave., Milwaukee 

Pres., T. J. Kuemmerlein, Supr., Dept. of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Pub. Schools, 
Milwaukee 

V. Pres., D. Weston Day, Pers. Mgr., Chain Bele Co. 1600 West Bruce St., Milwaukee 

Sec.-Treas., Estelle R. Seone, So. Division H. S., Milwaukee 
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Wyoming 1932 
Dominion of Canada 
British Columbia, 1948 


Maritime 1947 


Ontario 1938 
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Pres., J. R. MacNeel, School of Education, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramic 
V. Pres., Guy P. Franck, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramic 


Pres., C. M. Hockridge, 2079 W. 46ch Ave., Vancouver, B.C 
V. Pres., James Grant, 39 W. 38th Se., Vancouver, B. C 

Sec.-Treas., Olive Cousins, 7630 Carricr St., Vancouver, B. C 
Pres., Seewart Murray, Dir. of Guid., 


Depr. of Education, Halifax, N.S 


V. Pres., G. E. Perry Asst. Dir. of Guidance, Dept. of Education Halifax, N. $ 
Sec., Ellen V. Piers, 92 Birmingham St., Halifax, N.S 


Treas., Donald Fergusson, 1§ Hickman Sr 


, Glace Bay, N. S. 


Pres., R. F. Clarke, National Employment Service, Se. Catherines, Ontario 


V’. Pres., Jean Elder, 690 Broadview Ave., 


Toronto, Ontario 


Sec.-Treas., F. F. Hicks, Dir. of Carcer Planning, 357 Hunter St. West, Hamileon, Ontario 


Admissions to Professional Membership Since May 31, 1949 
(A full listing of Professional Members of NVGA will appear in the January, 1950, OCCUPATIONS) 


Abel, Clara M. 
Allen, Harry D. 
Amft, Fred P. 
Anderson, Rose G 
Balinsky, Benjamio 
Banister, Olive K 
Barr, W. Montford 
Becker, Helen D 
Boland, Kells S$ 
Bond, Hope M. 
Bouquard, Eleaner J. 
Bowles, George K 
Bradley, Le Jeune P. 
Brase, Elsa 

Brown, | Douglass 
Burroughs, Joseph D 
Burwell, Edward E 
Buxbaum, Frances L 
Byers, Dorothy H 
Camp, Dol 

Canteld, George W. 
Carlsen, Richard M 
Cass, John C. 
Chapman, Leland H 
Chase, Elizabeth 
Chernow, Hyman M 
Cochrane, Roy 
Cohen, David 
Cohen, Nettie W. 
Colbert, Edward B. 
Collins, Burdite W 
Collister, Edward G 
Cooney, Robert A 
Cosgrave, Gerald P 
Cottingham, Harold F 
Cottle, Willtam C 
Cox, Ernest L. 
Coyle, J. Emerson 
Craig, Mildred W. 
Crowley, Florence T 
Dalby, Miriam M 
Davenel, George F 
David, Preston 
Dearborn, Lester W 
Dernbach, Helen 
Dickson, Frank H. 


Dingee, Minnie E. 
Dole, Arthur A., Jr 
Donahue, Elbert B 


Dotson, Thomas L 

Dresher, Richard H. 
Dvorak, Beatrice J. 

Dworkis, Mary 


Edwards, Winifred M. 


Erickson, Clifford E. 


Erickson, Elizabeth L. 


Eversull, Frank L. 
Farrell, Mary H 
Faul, George J. 
Ferrars, Charles D. 
Fessenden, Beatrice | 
Fiedler, Gorthelf O 
Fornwalt, Russell J 
Gaitams, Louis A 
Galatos, Ola V. 
Geist, Harold 
Gendel, Herman 
Ginn, Thomas D 
Goedeke, Milton T 
Gordon, Alice S. 
Graves, Clifford L 
Gray, Dorothy B 
Guese, Lucius E 
Halzel, Lawrence 
Hand, Thomas J 
Hanf, Martha L 
Harman, Myrl A. 
Hoffman, Simon 
Hoppe, Ruth B 
Heuser, Robert B 
Hewitt, Alice K. 
Janes, Janice A. 
Johnson, Davis G 
ohnson, Helen A 
ohn I. 
, Julia G. 


Kenefick, Thomas A 
Kilmartin, Hugh E 
Koch, Moses §., Jr 
Kopas, Jc S. 
Korklin, Ra 
ey ae ; 

ubis, 
LaLeede, 
Lancaster, Richard C 
Lane, David 


Lapidos, Morris 
Leech, George A. 
Leiter, Russell G 
Levenson, Albert S$ 
Lichliter, Mary F. 
Lifton, Waleer M 
Lilly, Rodman G 
Link, Robert E 
Linnick, Ida 

Lions, Zelda 

Loiselle, H. George 
Longley, James L 
Lowe, William R. Jr 
Lufburrow, Norman A 
Maiden, John O 
Malin, E. W., Jr 
Manna, William A 
Manson, Morse P 
Marshall, Ernest T 
Marshall, Lee A 
Matteson, Eleanor I 
Maynard, Ruch C 
McGinness, osephine M 
Mcintosh, Marjorie P 
Mc Linden, Horace L 
Meyering, Catherine € 
Miller, Foscer T 
Miller, Robert S$ 
Minton, Clifford FE 
Moyer, Kenneth E 
Mucller, Maude F 
Murray, Evelyn M 
Musser, James F 
Norris, Ruch E 
Obermann, C. Esco 
O'Brien, James 
Odell, Charles E 
Osborn, Hal W. 
Osborne, Robert T 
Overall, Lucille C 
Owen, Jackson A 
Pace, Dodd 

Parke, Margarce B 
Parks, Donald § 
Parmenter, Morgan D 
Paskowsky, Walter G 
Patterson, Walter B 
Paulson, Blanche B 
Pearlman, Samuel! 
Penn, Emma S$ 


Peterson, Mabel M. 
Phillips, Jewell K 
Puckett, Ralph E 
Poilmanuer, Paul C 
Poppendieck, Robert 
Ravin, Louis H 
Reese, Leonard L., Jr 
Register, Martha G 
Roeber, Edward C 
Rounseville, Mabel M 
Santavicca, Gildo G 
Schaller, Hortense P 
Schreiber, Julius J 
Shea, Prancis P 
Shepherd, Vivian D 
Sicbers, Allan ¢ 
Silverman, Hirsch L 
Silverstone, Lester S 
Simmons, Beatrice H 
Simmons, John T 
Sister Teresa Gertrude 
OSB (Murray) 
Smith, Fred C 
Smith, Lucille A 
Snodgrass, Ernest W 
Snyder, James M 
Solomon, Bernard 
Solomon, Hermine K 
Splaver, Sarah 
Stacey, Hedley J 
Stadlen, Abraham 
Steen, Thomas W 
Stewart, Anna C 
Stewart, John H 
Taylor, Virginia G 
Taylor, Witham L 
Trites, Hinson L 
Twogood, Archur P 
Vail, Rossman I 
Valdina, William F 
Walker, Theodore 
Weaver, Joseph D 
Weislogel, Robert L 
Wengatc, Pauline 
w coder, Gerald § 
Wiener, Frederick 
Williamson, Bernice L 
Wren, Harold A 
Young, Nathalie M 
Young, Thelma C 








OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


© Officers 


President, Roaunt Horvoce, Professor, Chairman, Department ef Guidance and Personnel, New York University 


Washi 
V iee- 


Square E, New York 3, N. Y. 


, Ror N. Anpzasow, Director, Scudent Personnel, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Treasarer, Ropent E. Caner, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary, Campnuse 


. 
~~. : 


© Trustees (Terms expire on June WO of the years noted) 


B. Baann, 1424-—16ch Se., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


C, C, Dunsmoon, Director of Pupil Personnel, Northern Wesechester County, "New York (1951) 
MaayJ. Daucxan, Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Service Section, Department of Education, Columbus 15, Ohio 


1952 
Pht 


Damier, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif. 


(1950) 


Haram R. Secrrm, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. (1950) 
Curprorp Exiceson, Professor of Education, Michigan State mag x tig Burcham Drive, East Lansing, Mich. (1952) 


Wanaew K. Lartron, Director, Division of Guidance, Detroit 


(1950) 
Maasovanrts W. Zavo.vow, Chicf, Employ 
MacArthur Boulevard, NW, Washington, D. C. 


ic Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. 


ment Opportunities Branch, Womens’ Bureau, Department of Labor, 4729 
(1951) 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1949-1950 


® Divisions 

Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction Wirus 
E. Dvoawx, Division Student Personnel, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Placement and Follow-Up: Manovearra H. Coreman, 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance Superin- 
tendent, Seate Employment Service, 139 Centre St, 
New York 13, N 

Professional Training and Certification: Leonarp M 
Mitixs, Specialise for Counseling, Pupil Personnel 
and Work Programs, Secondary Div., U. S. Office 
of Education, Weskingoon 25, D.C, 

Administration and Supervision: Bannana Ho Waiout, 

Senior Consultarit in Counseling, Public Schools, 

5 City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Research: Faanx M. Pruercmes, Jr., Director, 

Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State 

University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Ocew 


®@ Standing Committees 


Execative:: Rosset Horroce, Professor, Chairman, De- 
partment Guidance and Personnel, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square E, New York, N. Y 

Fimance: Ronent E. Canny, Public Schools, Yonkers, 

Nominations and Elections: Ropewt Suarran, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. RO 


Bsatris, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Queens 
Park, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Rossat Hoprock, 
Professor, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel, New York University, Washington 
Square E, New York, N. ¥.; Camepners B. Buanp, 
Executive Secretary, NVGA, 1424—16th Se., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C., Groroe S. Senne, Director, 
Institute for Psychiatric Services, Ulinois Institute 
of Technology, 18 $. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Public Relations: Lavennce G. Mason, Director of Guid- 
ance, Department of Education, Seratford, Conn. 


Program Committer: Roy N. Awpenson, Director, Student 
Personnel, N. C. Seace College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Convention: Max Baga, Acting National Director, B'nai 
B'rith Youth Organization, 1424 Sixteenth St.; 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Local Arrangements: Lawtz D. Gorn, Atlantic City 
Public Schools, Aclantic City, N 
Commercial Exhibits 


wonaveon, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City ' 


Arnert S$ 


Regional Conferences: Many Basso, Supervisor, Guidance 
and Placement, Public Schools, Rhode Island 
Cooperation im Branch Programs: Hanoip Harcrave, La Porte 
High Sahool; La Porte; Ind. 
Membership Commsitees: 

Branch: Vincinita A. Tuxts, 247 E. 49th St., New j 
York 17, N. Y. 

Professional: Jura M. Aussxeo, Director, Vocational 
Counseling Service, American Red Cross, 3414 
Lindell Bivd., Se. Louis 3, Mo 

Publications Committe: Wirtiam Wiceins, 43 Press Bidg., 
New York Ugiversity, New York 3, N. Y. 

Editorial Board: HH. D. Krrson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y 

Circulation: Camppect B. Buarn, Executive Secretary 
NVGA, 1424--16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. Cc 

Ethical Practices: Natuan Konn, Je., Registrar, Univer- 
sity College, Washington University, Se. Louis 5, 
0. 
Policy: C. L. Suantie, Professor of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


©@ Special Committees 


Committee on Committees: Many P. Conran, Supervisor, 
Guidance Department, Public Schools, 216 E. 
Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Iluternatromal Relations: Hanny A. Jacea, Office of Educa- 
tion, Fedesal Securicy Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Vocational Adjustment of Minority Groups: Wiitiam. Kino, 
care of Robert Hoppock, New York University, 
New York City 3, N.Y. 
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